


























“A Plowman his legs is higher 


than a nobleman\on his knees.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


arm 





The /\MERICAN WAY 


America... where men are respected for their industry, not 
their indolence...where men and their products are judged on 


performance, not by their fancy clothes or outer wrappings. 


International Flours are literally ‘“‘Plowmen on their legs’’. 
capable of doing a man’s job and doing it well. Just as 
skilled workers must pass efficiency tests, International 
Flours must pass the rigid quality tests of the laboratory 
and the bakery. Most certainly they have been ‘‘tried in the 
fire—and found true’’! 


We agree with Benjamin Franklin. Our experience has 
definitely proven that ‘‘It’s the goods—not the trimmings—the 
buyer wants’’. You, too, will find that International Flours 
work efficiently, economically. You’ll buy again and again 
once you have used an International brand. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOLIS 
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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


\ IRL EVER START 
\\ A BAKERY ILL 
\ REMEMBER WHAT 








(VE BEEN DELIVERIN’ TO THIS BAKERY DOWN 
THE STREET FOR QUITE A WHILE NOW. YESTER- 
DAY THE BOSS CAME OUT JUST AFTER | BACKED 
UP TO THE UNLOADIN’ PLATFORM. “WHAT YOU GOT 
THERE ?” HE ASKS. 








Freee oe x 
‘LOAD 0’ PILLSBURY FLOUR’ | TELLS HIM."AN' BY THE ‘THATS NOT LUCK, HE SAYS. “THATS THE RESULT OF 


WAY, I SAYS, “YOURE PRETTY LUCKY, THE WAY DEALIN’ WITH A BIG, DEPENDABLE COMPANY THAT 


YOUR STUFF KEEPS ROLLIN’ IN HERE SO REGULAR, HAS A TOP-NOTCH TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. THEN HE 
IN SPITE OF ALL THE WARTIME SHIPPIN’ GETS REALLY WOUND UP ON THE SUBJECT OF PILLSBURY. 























HE SAYS PILLSBURY IS IN A SWELL 
POSITION TO MAKE DELIVERIES EVEN 
THOUGH THERE ARE STIFF CAR LOADIN’ 
REQUIREMENTS, BECAUSE THEY MAKE 
A LOT O' DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, HAVE 

CUSTOMERS MOST EVERYWHERE, AN’ 
SUPPLY EACH TERRITORY FROM CON- 
VENIENT SHIPPIN’ POINTS. HE SAYS HE 
DOESNT HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT GETTIN’ 
HIS FLOUR WHEN HE BUYS FROM PILLSBURY. 
... SOUNDS LIKE SENSE TO ME. IF | WAS A 
BAKER, | BET ID BUY FROM PILLSBURY T00! 


ee 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


COVE we: 4 G THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
* Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM Uta: * Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
; 2 lines, 4¢ grades each, Kansas Bakers 
J , 6 grades Spring Bakers 
e , 7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


1 grade Doughnut flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
1 grade Dough Flour 














A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager | 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 24 Federal Street \ 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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Without Ceilings or With Them 


In buying flour you almost invariably get just 





what you pay for. 





“Bargains. in flour usually are for the benefit 
and profit of the seller. 





We do not offer them in “I-H Milled’’ flours. 





What we do most straightforwardly offer is 
careful wheat selection, exact and painstaking 
milling and absolutely no juggling with grades 
to suit the price. 





Nothing else is worthwhile, —either for us or 
for the distributor who buys the flour. 





So these flours will serve you well and de- 
pendably. 


We assure you security and value. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
ge, MILLING COMPANY 


ee] KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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1. UNIFORMITY 
2. PERFORMANCE 
3. FLAVOR 

4. SALES 


You'll win repeat business with 
the tempting taste and finer eating 
qualities of every loaf baked with 
the distinctive full-flavored flours 
from the high altitude wheat em- 
pire. In your shop, these flours give 
you a desirable margin of safety in 
mixing and fermentation time, pro- 
ducing pure-white breads, smooth 
in texture, delightful to eat. Next 
time, specify these sales-making 
flours — enriched and plain. You'll 
like their economy, strength, and 


dependability in shop performance. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Bakers 6f American for over Sb Yeans 
THE ( Cradle MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
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GENERAL OFFices: eave, COLORADO 









os! HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
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BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILDA 


AMERICA 


Se RMN 
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OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte 
+ East Pepperell - Houston 
Oklahoma City ha - 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


ON THE WAR FRONT « 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*% *x@ON THE HOME FRONT 
Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
etly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


* * 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and ‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Indianapolis 





Peoria’: St. Louis + Salina - Salt Lake City 


Memphis - Minneapolis - 
San Francisco 


+ New York City 
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“The 


( ()NSOLDATEDELOUR 


IN THE 





CABLE ADDRESS "CONFLOMILS"™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 


pl WICHITA “& 


KANSAS 


MLSC) I 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 






KANSAS 














STRATEGIC LOCATION 














AcmME~Ewans Pins 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 














WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


“WINGOLD” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











ArCHER-DANIELS-MIDIA 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain ise 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g A ° p, | with Vitamins 


and lron 








Minnesota Girt Four . 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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Under these wartime controls of wheat reserves, movement and 
price trends, no miller needs to be reminded of the need to buy 


his supplies through the best equipped and best informed sources. 


F..C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
dl F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
¥ F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 


4 A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 





that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 








For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 














A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. LIBERTY FLOUR 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, nN. y. 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Larabee brands of bakers flours are like old friends in so 





many bakeries because they’ve been found dependable, 
year after year, for uniform baking quality. They’ve served 
these bakers long and faithfully through changing condi- 
tions of bakery production and market requirements. Thus 
Larabee bakers flours, milled to rigid requirements of 
protein and baking performance from choice Southwestern 
wheats, have become quality standards in thousands of 
bakeries all over the country. 

Soft wheat flours from the Larabee mills have also 
established a reputation for smooth baking production. 

Consult the Larabee representative about these Larabee 
bread, cake and pastry flours that will meet your particular 
shop requirements. 

You'll find these flours—for every baking need and -pur- 


pose—well known in bakeries where quality is paramount. 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY — 


: & ER ne an . ‘ 
= . Bew % : os ae 
GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS , 
$ See SS 5 Se 1S e* ; ae. “ 
a 6 RAS St eR : i itt Se ks ke Ree RS 2 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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illfeed Price Support Plan Ready 


MILLS PAID INDEMNITIES WHEN MAR- 
KET AVERAGES BELOW FLOOR 


A plan under which the Commodity Credit Corp. will support 
millfeed prices at $1.50 ton under ceilings has been decided upon 
and is expected to be released this week, probably on Jan. 28. 

An important factor in the plan is that millfeed will continue 
to be sold through established trade channels, at prices governed 
by supply and demand conditions. 


Although official announcement has not 
yet been made, the support scheme will 
be handled according to the following 
general formula: 

Millers will enter into contracts with 
the CCC, the contracts providing that the 
CCC will arrive at an average millfeed 
price figure for each day at at least 
eight basic points, namely, Portland, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Tex- 
as common points, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Buffalo. In order to arrive at the daily 
price, a weighted average of all feed by- 
products produced in the manufacture 
of flour will be used. 

At the end of a stated period the CCC 
will take the single index figure which 
results from the daily weighted averages 
and relate that figure to the floor price 
at which the millfeed market is to be 
supported. If the index is below the 
floor, all flour mills will receive a uni- 
form indemnity from the CCC of the 
amount of the difference. 

Millers will merely certify their deliv- 
eries during the period, and do not need 
to report the prices they obtained. It 
might be possible for a miller to aver- 
age above the floor price for his feed 
sales during a base period but, if the 
general market average as determined by 
the CCC is below the floor, he would re- 
ceive the same indemnity as another 
miller who had disposed of his feed at 
prices under the minimum. 

The indemnities will be paid at the end 
of the period in: which the millfeed is 
delivered, but the payments will be based 
on the rate in effect when sale was made. 

Until the final announcement is offi- 
cially released by the CCC, there is some 
uncertainty as to the length of the period 
that will be used. The original CCC 
proposal was that the indemnities would 
be figured and paid monthly. A com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation 
that met with CCC officials in Chicago on 
Jan. 22-24, however, made a strong plea 
that they be figured weekly, and there 
were intimations that this might be done. 

Each miller will specify the basic mar- 
ket he wishes to use. It is probable that 
local offices of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration will report millfeed 
prices each day to the CCC for the pur- 
pose of compiling the daily weighted 
averages. There may be a change in 
this also, however, as the millers’ com- 
mittee asked that representative millers, 
jobbers and mixers be appointed in each 
area to establish the daily price, and no 
ebjection to such a scheme was raised 





by the CCC executives at the time. The 
millers also asked that they be given op- 
portunity to review and re-examine re- 
ported prices that seemed questionable. 

The by-product from the manufac- 
ture of distillers’ grits will not qualify 
for the indemnity, it definitely has been 
established. By-products of all flour 
manufactured “for human consumption” 


will come under the plan. 

It is said that the support program 
will use as its first basic price average 
period the time from Jan. 25 to March 
1. Rebates, if necessary, therefore would 
be made on millfeed deliveries starting 
Jan. 25. 

[t also is understood that a provision 
in the miller-CCC contracts will stipu- 
late that if the price of wheat drops 
3c under 89% of parity for any two- 
week period, an adjustment downward 
will be made in the millfeed floor. This 
also would be done for each additional 
lc decline for a fortnight’s period. 

Millers, through the Millers National 
Federation, will be given a chance to 
look over the completed official plan as 
framed by the CCC before it is issued, 
it was stated in Washington on Jan. 26. 

A three-day conference was conducted 


in Chicago last week by the feed com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and executives of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., during which time every 
point in the program was thoroughly 
discussed. At the same time, feed dis- 
tributors representing principal markets 
of the country also met in Chicago and 
urged that established channels of dis- 
tribution be continued, whatever plan 
of support was decided upon by the 
millers and the federal agency. 

The CCC commitment to support mill- 
feed prices at $1.50 under ceiling levels 
was made as a result of the flour ceil- 
ings established by the Office of Price 
Administration in Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No, 296. The supporting pro- 
gram was recognized as necessary to 
prevent millers from being squeezed in 
case of sharp declines in millfeed levels. 





Mexico Gets 5,000,000 Bus of U. 
Wheat Plus Loaded Canadian Cars 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Federal action 
has cleared up the current controversy 
over sale of Canadian wheat to Mexico 
for rail movement via American railroads 
and has supplied the southern nation 
with slightly more than 6,000,000 bus of 
grain to meet rising needs. 

United States commercial interests sold 
Mexico a shade more than 5,000,000 bus 
of American No. 1 and No. 1 dark wheat 
stored in Texas at approximately $1.45 
bu, less the 25c subsidy paid on such 
exports by the Agricultural Marketing 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. E. Albright, 
manager of the Minneapolis - Larabee 
Flour Co., Chicago, stepped out of his 
role as flour salesman on a cold morning, 
Jan. 25, to demonstrate to railroad of- 
ficials and flour millers of the Kansas 
City area a “condensation extractor” he 
has invented to keep shipments of flour 
dry in transit when collection of mois- 
the air changes temperature, 
otherwise drips from the 
ceilings and walls of the 
box cars. 


For Big 
Drips The device, which is 
simply a deposit of about 


1 Ib of calcium chloride in cheese cloth 
which collects moisture and allows it to 
drip into a sponge-like mass of tissue 
paper, is already in use by shippers of 
steel, furniture and other articles dam- 
aged by moisture. 

About nine of these units are placed 
in a car, and will keep flour dry for as 
long as two weeks under extreme changes 
of temperature, Mr. Albright said. Each 
unit has an original cost of about 50c, 
but the cardboard is salvaged and sent 
back to the shipper in a carton sent 
along with the flour. 


a 





ture, as 


Administration. This would make a 
price of approximately $1.20 bu, which 
was the price at Laredo, Texas, quoted 
by Canadian interests on their grain. 

Canadian grain interests on Jan. 20 re- 
ceived authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ship all the 272 
ears actually loaded with grain at Win- 
nipeg at 11:59 p.m., Jan. 16, the day prior 
to ICC’s issuance of service order No. 
103, embargoing all movements through 
the United States of grain from one 
foreign country to another. 

This is expected to allow movement 
of some 500,000 bus of this wheat, which, 
plus 500,000 bus of Canadian grain stored 
in Texas that has already been shipped 


S. 


to Mexico City, makes up a total of 
6,000,000 bus plus, of American and Ca- 
nadian wheat provided for the Mexican 
market. 

ICC’s original embargo was aimed at 
halting the 2,500,000-bu sale of Canadian 
grain to Mexico and its movement from 
Winnipeg to Mexico City over thousands 
of miles of American 
ample wheat of American origin was 
available for export in Texas. 

Movement of some 6,500,000 bus of 
Canadian barley and oats for feed pur- 
poses in the United States is just be- 
ginning over American railroads. First 
shipments are consigned to Texas and 
Iowa. 


railroads, while 





ALL BAKERY GOODS NOW ADDED 
TO CONSIGNMENT SELLING BAN 


Amendments to Food Distribution Order Permit Slicing of Bread 
in One-Pound Loaves for Institutions and Restaurants 


Taking Not Less Than 20 Pounds 


D. C.—(Special)—The 
Administration 


WASHINGTON, 
Food Distribution Jan. 
25 amended the original bread order, 
modifying some of the restrictions im- 
posed by the order which became effec- 
tive Jan. 18. The new amendments will: 

1.—Ban the consignment selling of all 
bakery products in addition to bread and 
rolls. 

2.—Permit the sale of sliced bread in 
1-lb loaves or heavier loaves until March 
18 to restaurants or other institutions 
serving meals and. which accept a single 
delivery of not less than 20 Ibs. 

3.—Prevent grocery, delicatessen and 
other stores from slicing bread for sale 
to their customers. 


4.—Eliminate the restrictions on the 
printing of wrappers for bread, rolls or 
other bakery products. 

Most of these changes were sought by 
the baking industry. This is the second 
modification of the bread restriction or- 
der that has been made since the regula- 
tions went into effect Jan. 18. 

Previously, the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration had removed the restriction 
against the use of the dough brake, and 
hearth breads were exempted for 90 days 
from the provisions of the law that 
requires the use of not less than three 
nor more than four parts milk per 100 
parts of flour. The regulation prevent- 
ing the slicing of bread was extended to 
include rolls. 
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Flour Distributor Problem Unsettled 





FLOUR MEN. 


PREPARING 


STATEMENT FOR OPA 


Three-Day Conference Ends With No Final Decision—Price 
May Be Based on Highest Purchase in Base 
Period Ending March 10 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While nothing 
final has been decided, flour distributors 
are continuing their efforts to obtain 
transfer from the wholesale grocery 
price regulation to the general flour 
ceiling. Three days of conferences be- 
tween OPA officials and representatives 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors last week resulted in the 
following: 

Without promising to do so, the OPA 
officials said there was “no insurmount- 
able obstacle” in the way of granting 
the flour distributors’ request to be 
transferred from under the present MPR 
287 to No. 296, which is the general flour 
ceiling order as far as bakery and in- 
stitutional business is concerned, but that 
under no consideration wou'd the whole- 
sale and retail family flour business be 
taken away from MPR 2387. 

Flour distributors are preparing a 
statement of their position, citing figures 
on their costs of doing business and the 
inadequate markups allowed flour job- 
bers under MPR 287. The OPA asked 
for a written report covering costs. 

A request that flour distributors’ 
markups be placed 60c bbl over mill 
branch office markups was rejected by 
Purvis Milnor, OPA official who met 
with the distributors. Distributors also 
were told that they would not be given 
a specific dollars and cents markup un- 
der MPR 237. 

One difficulty confronting the job- 
ber, however, was alleviated when the 
OPA ruled that who!esale ceilings may 
be based on the highest price paid for 
flour by distributors during the basing 
period, which ends March 10, rather 
than on the most recent shipment of 
flour received. 

Discussing the situation in which the 
flour jobber is entangled, Frank T. 
Herbert, president of the distributors’ 
association, said in a bulletin to mem- 
bers: 

“The matter involved is one of fun- 
damental principle. As it stands now, 


<> 


mills and their branch warehouses are 
in one world under 296 while distribu- 
tors are in an entirely different one 
with 237, with no connection whatever 
between them. Under 296 the mills 
can have a set of regulations and 
changes made which can or can not 
again be reflected in 237. It may take 
a matter of weeks and months to bring 
about the corrections in 237 or it may 
never be changed. 

“Mills have a few broad general classi- 
fications of grades of flour, on which 
they can operate easily, white the dis- 
tributors are confined specifically to 
sizes, grades and brands and specific 
ceilings must be had on each. There 
are no complicated reports under 296 
necessary, whereas under 237 the reports 
are confusing. 

“Under regulation 237 every distribu- 
tor can have a different ceiling and can 
make himself ridiculous to the trade 
for even the same merchandise to the 
same customer. No. 296 would be easy 
to police and offers great simplification. 
The maximum prices for certain grades 
plus the markup would be the ceiling 
for all. Under 296 the trade practices 
of generations remain the same, but 
under 237 a new and unknown method 
is being imposed. 

“Under 237 it is possible to estab- 
lish on flours like clears a ‘low level, 
subject later to having the same clears 
raised by mills to the price of high pro- 
teins so that mill selling prices could 
actually be higher than the distrib- 
utors’ maximum selling price. 

“Under 296 mills can charge you car- 
rying charges on your contracts, but 
unless you have these already established 
in your ceiing prices during the cal- 
culation period, you cannot pass them 
on. The same principle also applies to 
enrichment should the government at a 
later date compel enrichment. 

“All flour mills use distributors in 
some areas or all areas. The medium- 
sized and smaller mills practically do 
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F. A. Bean Becomes International Milling’s 
Chairman; Charles Ritz Is New President 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—Three important 
changes in the executive management of 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, were announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the concern held at Wilmington, 
Del., Jan. 12. F. A. Bean, formerly 
listed as president, was advanced to the 
newly created post of chairman of the 
board, being succeeded as president by 
Charles Ritz, former vice president. 

The other change involved A. B. Dy- 
gert, formerly a director, who was ad- 
vanced to vice president and director. 

Other officials continue in their former 
capacities: J. J. Kovarik, Buffalo, as vice 
president; J. M. Bruzek, vice president; 
P. B. Hicks, vice president; F. V. Spof- 


ford, secretary. These officials also serve 
as directors. M. F. Vaughan is treasurer. 

F. A. Bean was elected president of 
the company in 1938. He had been first 
vice president and general manager of 
the company since 1931. 

Charles Ritz became vice president of 
International Milling Co. in 1937. Mr. 
Ritz had served previously as eastern 
manager and later, general manager and 
president of Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
with headquarters in Montreal, Que. 
During that time, he was an active mem- 
ber of the Canadian National Millers 
Ascociation and held. the chairmanship 
of the board of directors of that organi- 
zation in 1929-30. 





all their business through distributors 
and we recognize they have no desire 
to have these restricting regulations un- 
der 237 put upon distributors. We do 
need their support to have us placed 
in the rightful position where we have 
always been. Mill branch jobbing ware- 
houses do not claim they can handle 
their jobbing business at a 65c bbl 
markup over mill ceilings. In _ fact, 
most mill branch offices are now seek- 
ing relief and recognize that the figures 
for the mill jobbing markups are not 
the true reflection of their jobbing costs. 

“All these years the milling and flour 
distributing business have gone along 
side by side. When changes were made 
in the milling branch, they naturally 
followed for the distributing branch. 
Now this has been suddenly cut off. This 
was done without the slightest knowledge 
of anyone in the flour distributing busi- 
ness. We woke up one day and found 
it to be an accomplished fact. We re- 


<> 


ceived assurances previously that we 
would be given consideration and hear- 
ings on the regulations governing the 
distributors but all we received was one 
general hearing and not one word fur- 
ther thereafter.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. H. BOWEN PURCHASES 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—L. H, Bowen, pres- 
ident of the Bowen Flour Mills Co., In- 
dependence, Kansas, has purchased the 
milling property of the N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, from the bond- 
holders, who last year bought it in at 
forced sale following bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Bowen’s company has 
been operating the mill elevator under 
lease from the owners. His plans for op- 
erating the 600-bbl flour mill are in abey- 
ance. The Bowen company owns and 
operates a 500-bbl flour mill at Larned, 
Kansas. 








DRY CORN MILLING PRODUCTS 
FOR HOME USE UNDER CEILING 


By-products for Feed Not Affected by OPA Order No. 305, 
Effective Jan. 26—Specific Dollars and Cents Levels 
Named at Basing Points 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
OPA on Jan. 20 set specific dol- 
lars and cents ceilings on products 
made by a dry corn milling process and 
used for human consumption. No ceil- 
ing was set on the corn by-products of 
the dry milling industry which are used 
for animal feeding purposes. 

The new Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 305 (corn meal, corn flour, corn 
grits, hominy grits, hominy, brewers’ 
grits and other products made by a dry 
corn milling process) will be effective 
Jan, 26, 1943. 

Replacing maximums set under the 
freeze technique at each individual 
Seller’s peak price during the period 
Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 1942, the fixed prices 
reflect the average of such previous ceil- 
ings. By this move, processors with ab- 
normally high ceilings will find their 
prices cut back, while those with maxi- 
mum prices which have been squeezed 
to the point that they find it difficult to 
operate will now find relief. 

Maximum prices for corn meal and 
corn flour at wholesale and retail con- 
tinue under the coverage of Maximum 
Price Regulation 237 (adjusted and 
fixed mark-up regulation for sales of 
certain food products at wholesale) and 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 238 
(adjusted and fixed mark-up regulation 
for sales of certain food products at 
retail). These two regulations provide 
fixed maximum mark-ups over net cost 
for wholesalers and retailers on a list 
of important dry grocery items. Whole- 
sale and retail ceiling prices for hominy 
and hominy grits will remain under 
General Maximum Price Regulation for 
the present. 

Corn meal and these other products 
are made wholly from white or yellow 
corn. In the southeastern states—where 


consumption is heaviest—practically all 


the corn meal and hominy grits used are 
made from white corn, which customarily 
commands a premium over yellow corn. 
This differential is preserved in the new 
regulation, which sets the ceiling price 
of $2.85 per 100 lbs on the finished white 
corn meal, at the base point of Kansas 
City, Mo. This ceiling is 45¢ per 100 lbs 
higher than the maximum figure set on 
the finished yellow corn meal. Maxi- 
mum prices for other parts of the United 
States are determined by adding the low- 
est proportional rail freight rate from 
Kansas City to the f.o.b. or delivery 
point. 

These finished product prices in turn 
reflect a return of approximately $1.05 
bu on white corn and 90c on yellow corn, 
basis Kansas City, plus allowances for 
milling loss, cost of production and 
profit. 

Thus, this formula for setting the 
price of corn products will generally 
reflect to farmers throughout the country 
a price for corn which will be the higher 
of two prices, (1) parity price, (2) the 
top price between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 
1942, as provided in the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended. 

One of the highlights of the new OPA 
action, which affects more than 2,000 
millers throughout the nation, is the fact 
that maximum prices on these products 
now are calculated on a “shipped in,” 
rather than “local” corn basis. In other 
words, the base price is figured plus 
freight allowance. 

Previously, most of these corn prod- 
ucts covered by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 280 (Maximum Prices for 5pe- 
cific Food Prices) had peaks figured on 
a “local” corn basis. Many processors 


however, had used up their own “local” 


supplies of corn and had to import corn 
from other areas, thus’ incurring freight 
charges. Since the annual use of corn by 
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such manufacturers runs in excess of 
$0,000,000 bus and since corn is the prin- 
cipal item in the product, rising costs 
through such rail hauls squeezed manu- 
facturers’ margins in many instances to 
a point where operations were curtailed. 
The new regulation should provide am- 
ple operating margins through use of 
the “shipped-in” pricing method. 

The maximum white corn meal base 
price of $2.65, 45c over the yellow va- 
riety, represents a slightly larger pre- 
mium than had prevailed under the pre- 
vious freeze technique and is designed to 
encourage peak output of these essential 
food products in the heaviest consuming 
districts. 

Definition of processor as applicable 
to this order includes any person who 
packages, including a primary jobber, 
but not including wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Excluded also from the permanent 
ceiling under this regulation are products 
made by a dry corn milling process which 
prior to sale by the processor have been 
changed materially in form by further 
processing, including such items as brew- 
ers’ flakes, confectioners’ flakes and corn 
flakes. Neither of the two exempt cate- 
gories sell in the same price brackets as 
the corn products covered by the new 
regulation and, therefore, each requires 
separate treatment. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY MILLER ACCOUNTANTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At its regular meet- 
ing Jan. 20, the Flour Miller Account- 
ants Association elected Harry Campbell, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, president. Other officers elected 
were: Glen H. Miller, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, vice 
president; C. N. Heibert, Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., Buhler, Kansas, second vice 
president; I. F, Esau, Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, secre- 
tary, and J. W. Stewart, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., assistant 
secretary. 





——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NATIONAL BISCUIT FLOUR 
MILLS UNDER J. H. BAILEY 


Totepo, Onto.—John H. Bailey, man- 
ager of the National Mill at Toledo for 
the last six years, has been promoted to 
the management of all the flour mills of 
the National Biscuit Co. This includes 
the 9,000-bbl mill at Toledo, the mill at 
Carthage, Mo., and another recently ac- 
quired in the Pacific Northwest, pur- 
chase of which has not been announced as 
yet. Mr. Bailey will move to New York 
to take over his new post. He will be 
succeeded at Toledo by W. D. Hughes, 
former assistant manager of the National 
mill. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The board of 

directors of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

on Jan. 26 declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ a share on the company’s com- 
mon stock, the same rate as paid in the 
previous quarter. The dividend, which 
is the sixty-third consecutive quarterly 
payment, will be paid March 1 on stock 
of record Feb. 9. 





———“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
RUSSELL-MILLER DIVIDEND 
The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1 per share on its outstanding com- 
mon stock. 
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WPB Will Let Millers Use 
Bag Stocks After April I 


Thirty or Sixty Days Extension Will Be Granted for Use of Odd- 
Sized Containers After Survey Is Made—Removes 
Major Objection of Millers 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board’s order M-221 limiting the 
size of flour, feed and cereal bags to 
be used after April 1 will not penalize 
milling industry members who have stocks 
on hand a month hence, as the WPB 
will issue an amendment postponing the 
effective date for stopping the use of 
odd-sized containers for a period of 30 
or 60 days, it was officially disclosed, 
Jan. 26. WPB will make a survey of 
the industry about March 15 to ascer- 
tain how many bags are on hand and 
the privilege of using up these restricted 
sizes will then be extended for the 30- 
or 60-day period. ‘ 

This removes a major objection that 
millers had raised concerning the order 
issued on Jan. 13. Order M-221, as 
amended Jan. 13, limits packing of flour 
in textile or paper bags to sizes of 2, 
5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 lbs or over, effec- 
tive April 1. Text of the order was 
published in these columns last week. 


Meanwhile, the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation was 
meeting in Chicago this week, with the 
bag order one of the main topics of dis- 
cussion. 

It is expected that the ultimate result 
of the order will be the abandonment 
of the 196-lb barrel, or at least the sub- 
stitution of a 100-lb sales unit or a 
200-lb barrel, as soon as a number of 
difficulties can be cleared away. 

Certain changes in the price ceiling 
order likewise will be necessary, and the 
problem of small sized specialty and 
cereal bags also must be solved. 

Commenting on the point of the con- 
flict with state weight laws, Herman 
Fakler, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers National 
Federation, reports that the provisions 
of M-221 have been called to the atten- 
tion of all state and local weights and 
measures officials, and that no question 
should be raised by these officials on 


April 1 where the use of new containers 
might contravene state packaging re- 
quirements. 

Order M-221 supersedes all state laws 
on packaging so long as the national 
emergency or state of war exists. 

The use of various sizes of cotton, 
burlap and paper bags under normal 
conditions is about as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and based on 1941 
use. During 1942, of course, there was 
much less flour packed in burlap and 
corresponding increases in other types 
of containers: 

Pct. of total 


Size of bag— flour packed 
New cotton— 1941 
BIGDOG nvcccccccccccvcevcccvccscecs 3 
OB (WOMMICES) .nccccccccccccceseces 4 
DE ecccecccscoccsercccecansccesesece 19 
GG + cenccccccseccccescecccceseesoses 16 
BE cececesceccccececscccesccceccces 12 
12 and smaller ......ceceeseeeceess 5 
DERE cece ccdcecccsccseseses 59 
New burlap— 
BOD 00056006000 66605 000060 60b0000088 12 
LID wcccccccccccccccccsvcccccccccess 2 
BE ccccceccrecccccccceccccosccceces 1 
EPEC EUETTTV TT TELE TTT Te 16 
New paper (bags and cartons)— 
COSC RSC Cewecerereseccoescoeeooes 2 
4B amd GMMBller .ncccccccccccccccces 11 
BUUEOER). sccvccccvccseccccsccoce 13 
WeeGen BATTEIS .ccccccccccccccececece 1 
Second-hand bags— 
BE GOCE cccccsccccccocceecscecece 4 
98 cotton seamless ..........eee00% 4 
BEG WETERD ccvocvccccccscencscceses 4 
BURCOERD scccccccccvcccvescesecs 12 
GPAME COGRR ce ccccvcceseccscevscesese 100 





CCC Offers Wheat Stocks for Sale 
at I 942 Loan Values Plus 23c Bu 


Price Levels Still Several mien Over Current Market Values— 
May Be First Step Toward Solution of Wheat-Flour 
Price Ceiling Difficulty 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has instructed regional di- 
rectors to sell some CCC stocks of 
wheat at parity prices at point of stor- 
age. For January, parity will be cal- 
culated by adding 23c bu to the 1942 
wheat loan value at point of storage 
for the quality of wheat sold, with the 
purchaser paying any additional freight 
charges. Future prices for sale will be 
determined from month to month. 

The action is of psychological rather 
than commercial significance at the mo- 
ment, since the selling prices are con- 
siderably above current market levels. 
At Minneapolis the basic price for No. 1 
dark northern spring would be $1.55 
bu on this basis. At Kansas City the 
selling price would be $1.50 for No. 2 
hard winter. The Chicago and St. Louis 
basis would be $1.55 for No. 2 red win- 
ter. These values do not include pro- 
tein premiums. All of the prices are 
higher than the market, except for soft 
red winter wheat. A week earlier, the 
CCC had announced that 8,000,000 bus of 
its red winter and Pacific soft white 
wheat stocks would be sold on the basis 
that is now quoted above at Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

Intimations are that, should the wheat 
price again reach a point that would 
make flour sales impossible under the 





revised flour price ceiling, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. would release some of 
its wheat at the equivalent of 89% of 
parity, which is the basis on which the 
ceilings are now set up. The calcula- 
tion for such a sale would be that the 
addition of government benefit pay- 
ments to prices farmers receive for 
wheat would be equal to the current 61.37 
bu parity price for wheat. 

The wheat offered for sale now is 
from stocks grown in 1939, 1940 and 
1941 and amounts to about 235,000,000 
bus. 

The significance of the order is largely 
serving notice that wheat prices will 


_ on oraatiimursne conten nnn ote tewnebSoi estan poms 
SABOTEUR 


The FBI has announced the ar- 
rest of Stavro Petroff, Bulgarian-born 
employee of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. at Gary, Ind., for attempted 
sabotage of flour used in making 
bread for distribution to military es- 
tablishments. Petroff was arrested 
when. company officials and federal 
agents discovered him placing a quan- 
tity of chemical cleaning compound 
in a blending machine. He had been 
under observation after 200 Ibs of 
tainted flour was found, 





not be allowed to go above parity. It 
may have some influence in encouraging 
sales of free wheat that they may be 
held for speculative advances. 

Meanwhile, congressional farm bloc 
leaders are preparing bills which would 
increase the parity price by including 
in calculations a factor for farm labor 
costs. 

Commenting on the relationship of 
wheat prices to flour price ceilings, a re- 
cent issue of Milling Around in Wash- 
ington, published by the Millers National 
Federation, says: 

“In order to maintain flour price ceil- 
ings it is going to be necessary to see 
that wheat is made available and that 
the prices for wheat are in line with 
flour ceilings. It is generally known in 
Washington that the Department of Ag- 
riculture made commitments to the OPA 
at the time the flour ceilings were estab- 
lished that these things would be done. 
However, so far agriculture has not 
fulfilled these commitments. The action 
of OPA recently in setting ceilings on 
corn prices opens the way for similar 
action on wheat. Such action may be 
forthcoming at any time.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NATIONAL OATS DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25c was declared by National 
Oats, payable March 1 of record Feb. 
19. Final figures on net income for 1942 
show $1.52 per share, or slightly abeve 
the early estimate of $1.49. Net in 1941 
was $1.51. 
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President Ralph Ward of Bakers Association Fears 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TALK IN OFFICIAL CIRCLES OF 
ONE CENT ADVANCE IN BREAD 


Baking 


Industry May Be Asked to Shoulder Further Price 
Burdens if Farm Products Advance 


Cuicaco, Inn.—There is now consid- 
erable talk in official circles about an 
advance of le per loaf in the price of 
bread, Ralph D. Ward, president of 
the American Bakers Association, told 
the annual meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the association, in Chicago, 
Jan, 21. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
made a study of savings that might be 
made by bakers in adopting the wartime 
curtailments recently put into effect by 
the government, estimated that 58c per 
bbl of flour might be saved by these 
economies. But bakers’ new flour costs, 
on the average, were pushed up more 
than double that figure, Mr. Ward said. 

Hence the heavy protest from the bak- 
ing industry which apparently is having 
some effect in Washington. The OPA 
has promised to give the bakers’ price 
matter further study. 

“IT am disturbed,’ Mr. Ward said, 
“by the persistent talk that farmers 
want even higher prices for their wheat, 


and, consequently, bread might be asked 
to absorb even greater burdens.” 

It is apparent that the attitude toward 
prices has changed somewhat in Wash- 
ington, since the new Congress began 
its session and since Prentiss M. Brown, 
former senator from Michigan, took over 
the reins of the OPA from Leon Hen- 
derson. In his first press conference, 
Mr. Brown declared that he expected a 
moderate, gradual rise in prices. “A 
slow, orderly advance of one half per 
cent per month is the best that can be 
expected,” he indicated. 

In his report to the ABA goverhors 
last week, Mr. Ward said that price re- 
lief for cake, pie and sweet goods bakers 
would be forthcoming within a few 
weeks. When this happens, the products 
are likely to be put under a Food Dis- 
tribution Order, similar to the bread reg- 
ulation, he said. The OPA is now study- 
ing the costs of these products as re- 
vealed by the questionnaires sent to man- 
ufacturers some time ago. 





ABA Governens Act on War Probleme 


Resolutions directed to 
the Department of Agriculture, ODT and 
WPB on behalf of the baking industry 
were adopted by the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Association, 
which concluded its two-day annual 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Jan, 22. 
The board received a report that ABA 
membership is the greatest since its 
founding in 1897, current membership 
representing an increase of 63% in plants 
and 84% in “ovens” over January, 1942. 
A new member was elected to the board 
to fill a vacancy and all officers were re- 
elected. 

In resolutions directed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, ABA promised 
all-out co-operation in the interest of 
the national welfare, commended the 
general soundness of Food Distribution 
Order No. 1, although urging further 
improvements and appropriate amend- 
ments to cover bakery products other 
than bread and plain white rolls and 
buns, and asked the department to take 
steps to insure release to bakers of good 
quality roller process milk from the gov- 
ernment stockpile. 

ODT was asked to fix maximum mile- 
ages in Certificates of War Necessity on 
a uniform basis of 70% of 1941 mileage, 
net after deduction of mileage then in- 


Cnicaco, I1t.- 


volved in special deliveries, call backs and 
more than one delivery daily,—thus re- 
turning to the principle of uniform treat- 
ment originally provided in General Or- 
der ODT 17, 

Bakers were urged to study possibili- 
ties of further conservation through local 
plans to be submitted to ODT and the 
Department of Justice, but warned to 
go slow and consider such plans carefully, 
with special caution on reducing the 
number of deliveries per week. 

A dire outlook on tires, vehicles and 
repair parts was recognized, and ABA 
appealed to all members of the industry 
to take full part in the ODT Truck 
Conservation Corps (material available 
from local truck dealers) and to adopt 
or continue intensive maintenance pro- 
grams. . 

Equal eligibility and treatment for all 
types of bakery products and all methods 
of distribution were requested from the 
government. 

Because the blanket A-10 priority rat- 
ing for maintenance, repairs and operat- 
ing supplies under Preference Rating 
Order P-100 is proving inadequate for 
the baking industry, the War Produc- 
tion Board was asked to assign a higher 
rating. 

J. T. McCarthy, now with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and government pre- 





International Buys Wabasha Mill 


The International Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has purchased the brands, plant 
business of the Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha, Minn. The Wabasha 
Roller Mill Co. was organized in 1882 by 
the late James G. Lawrence with an 
original capacity of 150 bbls, but in 1916 
was enlarged to 1,000 bbls, in 1923. to 
1,200 bbls, and in 1925 to 1,500 bbls.« Mr. 
Lawrence continued as president -of the 


and 


company until his death in 1928. Since 
then, William B. Webb has been its 
president, having previously been vice 
president and manager. ; 

The company’s leading brand, “Big 
Jo,” has long been a leader in the 
Northwest. 

The International company has already 
taken possession and will continue to 
operate the mill, using the old trade 
brands; - — ae hea a 


siding officer, WPB Baking Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, in his remarks briefly 
reviewed the sequence of events that led 
up to Food Distribution Order No. 1 
following the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s report on the baking industry, and 
the various plans that were receiving con- 
sideration before that order was issued. 

“Food Distribution Order No. 1 is a 
fair wartime regulation,” said Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, “considering what the baking 
industry could have been asked to do.” 


. 
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Court Rejects Suit 


on Penalties for 
Excess Wheat 


D. C.—Three federal 
judges, sitting as a special court, on Jan. 
21 ruled they could not assume jurisdic- 
tion in a suit to restrain the Secretary of 
Agriculture from imposing penalties on 
farmers for excess wheat acreage. 

The jurists, Justice Henry W. Edger- 
ton of the court of appeals, and Justices 
Edward G. Eicher and F. Dickinson 
Letts of the district court of Columbia 
District Court, held no constitutional 
issues were involved. 


WASHINGTON, 


The action was begun by four wheat 
farmers who, through their counsel, Rep- 
resentative Lemke (R., N. D.), con- 
tended the Department of Agriculture’s 
restrictions on wheat acreage endan- 
gered their “opportunities to make a 
living.” 

Representative Lemke argued that the 
constitutionality of imposing penalties 
for not abiding by AAA agreements as 
the penalty provisions act was now con- 
stituted, never had been decided. 

The government contended that it had 
been settled and that the three-mar 
court therefore had no jurisdiction. 

Farmers bringing the suit were Ken- 
neth Bender, Clinton, Ohio; H. H. Beck- 
man, Clay Center, Kansas; Clyde F. 
Snodgrass, Muddy Forks, Pa., and Alfred 
Lindauer, Chelsea, Mich. 


¥ ¥ 


May Ask Wheat Case Review 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Counsel for four 
farmers from Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan said today the Su- 
preme Court might be asked to recon- 
sider its recent decision upholding the 
Department of Agriculture’s authority 
to impose a 49c bu penalty on sale of 
wheat produced beyond AAA quotas. 
The observation followed refusal of a 
special three-judge federal court to 
grant a restrainer preventing the de- 
partment from collecting the penalty 
from the farmers. 
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O. J. STEVENS REJOINS 
UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—O. J. Stevens, for 
the last four and a half years head of 
the FSCC office in Kansas City, now 
known as the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, has resigned and will rejoin 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, Feb. 1. 
William Lightburne, Jr., is associated 
with Mr. Stevens in the FDA office. 
Mr. Stevens was with the Uhlmann com- 
pany for many years before resigning 
to handle the expanding work of the 
FSCC-FDA, which is engaged not only 
in purchasing flour and other commodi- 
ties but also the administration of the 
flour subsidy program. He will be on 
the exchange floor for Uhlmann. 
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WHOLESALE MARK-UP 
EXTENDED ONE MONTH 


OPA Lengthens Period During Which 
Wholesalers of Flour May File 
New Ceiling Prices 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—To prevent need- 
less overstocking of flour by wholesalers, 
the OPA has extended by one month 
the final date for calculating ceiling 
prices on this staple. 

Under the original Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 237, wholesalers had to 
take delivery of flour by Feb. 10, 1943, 
in order that they might base their 
maximum prices on their new net costs. 
The new amendment will permit the 
wholesaler to recalculate his ceiling price 
for this commodity on his net cost of 
a customary shipment made prior to or 
including March 10. 

The forthcoming new amendment, 
OPA said, will not create any change 
in the price of flour to the consumer 
and will make it unnecessary for whole- 
salers to buy supplies before they actu- 
ally need them. 
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BOXCARS NOT FOR STORAGE, 
SAY NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—The necessity for 
using boxcars for transportation and not 
for storage was stressed at the annu:l 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers Ac- 
visory Board in St. Paul on Jan. 26. 
Henry F. McCarthy, Washington, direc- 
tor of the ODT division of traffic move- 
ment, R. E. Clark, manager car service 
division, and C. H. Dietrich, executive 
vice chairman of the freight claim divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, were the principal speakers on 
the subject. 

O. W. Galloway, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., chairman of the advisory 
board’s car efficiency committee, said that 
at the time his committee was appointed 
more than 29% of the boxcars were being 
held over 48 hours, but, through the ac- 
tivity of the committee, this number has 
been reduced to 8%. This speedier han- 
dling of cars by shippers and receivers 
has been equivalent to adding several 
thousand cars to rolling stock available. 
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CARGILL PURCHASES IOWA 
SOYBEAN CRUSHING PLANT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc. 
Minneapolis, has purchased the soybean 
processing plant of the Iowa Milling 
Co., at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The plant, a 
modern one, with ample storage, has a ca- 
pacity of 3,500 to 4,000 bus, or approxi- 
mately 100 tons of meal, daily. The new 
owners took possession Jan. 23. In addi- 
tion to soybeans, the company 
operate a mixed feed plant. 





will 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARGENTINE FLAX SUPPLY 
REPORTED AT NEW HIGH 


The Argentine government’s first offli- 
cial flaxseed forecast places the new 
crop at 63,000,000 bus from 6,128,000 
acres, compared with the final estimate 
for 1941 of 63,000,000 bus from 6,746,000 
acres. With a crop this size and a rec- 





ord carry-over on Dec. 1, 1942, of ap- 
proximately 68,000,000 bus, Argentina is 
faced with the largest supply in history. 
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GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
HEADS OPA FEED UNIT 


—~<—- 


Professor of Agricultural Economics at 
Kansas State College Relieves 
Charles Kenney in Post 


WasHincton, D. C.— (Special) — 
George Montgomery, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, is to be the new head 
of the feed section of the Office of Price 
Administration, relieving Charles Ken- 
ney, who has been acting head since the 
promotion of John Westberg to the high- 
er post of price executive and over-all 
chief of the flour, grain, fertilizer and 
chemical section of the office. Mr. Ken- 
ney still retains the title of acting head 
of the grain section and will remain in 
that post until the official announcement 
of Mr. Montgomery’s appointment is 
issued. 

Mr. Kenney joined OPA as a senior 
price specialist in the grain section. At 
the time of his appointment as acting 
head, he expressed a desire to continue in 
his original post. 

Mr. Montgomery is a native of Kan- 
sas and has been associated with the 
Kansas State College for some years. 
He is a specialist in grain marketing. 





@ NUTRITION HEAD e 





Dr. Russell M: Wilder has been ap- 
pointed head of the civilian food require- 
ments branch of the Food Distribution 


Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. His appointment was an- 
nounced recently by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the reorganization of war- 
time food control under that section of 
the government. Dr. Wilder is on leave 
of absence from the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., where he is chief of 
the department of medicine. His branch 
will be concerned with civilian needs for 
food, nutrition and co-ordination of food 
requirements and supplies. Dr. Wilder 
has been chairman of the nutrition com- 
mittee of the National Research Coun- 
cil. He conducted numerous nutritional 
experiments that led to an increasing 
appreciation of vitamin B, in diets and 
took a leading part in the activities that 
resulted in the establishment of enrich- 
ment for bread and flour. He is a fa- 
miliar figure to many millers and bakers 
as a result of numerous appearances on 
their convention platforms. 


He also has been attached to the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which is a quaisi-federal position, in a 
research capacity, and had much to do 
with the periodical price forecast for 
farmers which was issued there. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW OFFICERS APPOINTED 
FOR BEST FOODS SET-UP 


New York, N. Y.—Adoption of the 
name The Best Foods, Inc., following 
the liquidation of the original Best 
Foods company into the Hecker Prod- 
ucts Corp., has been followed by an- 
nouncement of elections and appoint- 
ments. 

Officers elected were G. C. Spitzmiller, 
vice president in charge of sales; H. B. 
Veidt, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction; H. W. Vahlteich, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and quality 
control; the following regional vice 
presidents: W. O. Dillingham, eastern; 
P. W. Schade, southern; J. F. Forsyth, 
central; Frank Murphy, western; J. E. 
Mount, secretary; W. S. Morgan, treas- 
urer, and E. A. Lovelock, controller. 

William J. Wardall continues as chair- 
man of the board and L. G. Blumen- 
schine as president. 

The company’s consolidated net income 
reported for the six months ended Dec. 
31, was $706,146, equivalent to 47c a 
share on the common, compared with 
41c a share during the previous fiscal 
year. 
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R. F. UHLMANN WRITES ARTICLE 
New York, N. Y.—Richard F. Uhl- 

mann, vice president, Uhlmann Grain 

Co., Chicago, is the author of an article 

dealing with the country’s grain situa- 





tion which appeared in the seventh an- 


nual Voice of Business section of 
The New York Sun, January 11. 
The article covered crop _ prospects 


for 1943, artificial maintenance of prices, 
grain accumulations and conditions in 
other sections of the world. In the ar- 
ticle he expressed the hope that our 
present marketing machinery will sur- 
vive, commenting that “if our great 
grain exchanges were once disbanded it 
might take years, if ever, to reorganize 
them.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT VARIETIES LAW URGED 

W. H. Vernon, president of the Kan- 
sas State Chamber of Commerce, in a 
statement to the legislative council re- 
cently stated that the wheat growers of 
Kansas should be given the protection 
of a law which would prohibit the adver- 
tisement for sale of new seed wheat va- 
rieties unless of until these have been ap- 
proved by some appropriate body des- 
ignated by the legislature. The state 
chamber, on the contrary, declared its 
opposition to any legislation which would 
interfere with the individual’s right to 
grow any kind of wheat which he may 
choose or the seed dealer’s right to offer 
for sale any kind of seed wheat now 
in commercial production in the state. 
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GRAIN BINS, CORN CRIBS 
NOT UNDER ORDER L-170 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—WPB announced 
Jan. 19 that grain bins and corn cribs, 
when made from material other than 
steel, are excluded from the definition 
of “farm machinery and equipment,” and 
are no longer covered by the limitation 
order L-170. 
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GOVERNMENT BOOST FOR BREAD 
EXPECTED FROM FOOD SHORTAGE 


Potomac States Bakers Told Prospects Are for Intensive Cam- 
paign to Push Bread Sales With Government Help— 
Officers Re-elected at War Conference in Baltimore 


Baurimore, Mp.—Prospects of an in- 
tensive bread advertising 
backed by the federal government were 
outlined in addresses by well-known fig- 
ures in the baking industry at the war 
conference conducted by the Potomac 
States Bakers Association in Baltimore, 
Jan. 25. 

Throughout a one-day streamlined ses- 
sion it was pointed out that the govern- 
ment will inform the public that white 
bread is “the cornerstone of the Ameri- 
can diet” and urge greater consumption 
of the plentiful product as the food 
rationing program becomes more severe. 

One of the results of the’ standardiza- 
tion of milk and other ingredients and the 
enrichment of bread will be to lay a 
foundation whereby the government can 
urge consumers to eat bread because of 
a universal high nutritional value, bakers 
were told. There is not now enough milk 
available to permit use of more than 8% 
in bread, but that percentage will be 
made available to bakers and, when it 
becomes possible to restrict the use of 
milk in other less essential foods, milk 
content of bread may be raised to 6% of 
milk solids or equivalent riboflavin con- 
tent. 


campaign 


in 


Ralph D. Ward, president of the 
American Bakers Association, and John 
T. McCarthy, consultant on bread and 
bakery products, grain products branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, _re- 
ported on scheduled amendments to the 
Food Distribution Order and prospects 
for the industry in 1943. Both speakers 
commented on the enviable position of 
the baking industry, compared with other 
groups. 

Russell W. Varney, chairman of the 
department of nutrition committee of 
the American Institute of Baking, noted 
that the baking industry has been “kicked 
upstairs” in food importance and urged 
concentrated effort to insure its posi- 
tion in the postwar period. 

An “Information Please” session, con- 
ducted by President Emory C. Rice, pre- 
senting a panel of industry and govern- 
ment representatives, featured the con- 
ference. 

All officers were re-elected as follows: 
J. A. Nolde, Richmond, Va., president; 
vice presidents, Philip Hauswald of Bal- 
timore, A. L. Hudson of Georgetown, 
Del., L. E. Duncan of Norfolk, Va., Paul 
G. Sayre of Parkersburg, W. Va; secre- 
tary, Emmet Gary, Baltimore; treasurer, 
Anton Hagel, Baltimore. 





<> 


Safeway and Kroger Firms Indicted 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Justice announced Jan. 20 indictment 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., and Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co.—top units in the na- 
tion’s second and third largest retail food 
store chains—and 11 subsidiary compan- 
ies and 18 individuals for alleged viola- 
tions of anti-trust laws. 

The indictments were returned by a 
federal grand jury at Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, the Department of Justice said, as 
a result of an extended investigation 
of the food industry which led to the 
indictment Nov. 25 of the New York 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.—larg- 
est food store chain—by a federal grand 
jury at Dallas, Texas. 

It was charged in all three cases that 
the Sherman act was violated in the pro- 
duction, processing, sale and distribution 
of food and food products. Allegations 
against Safeway and Kroger were simi- 
lar, the department said, to those made 
against A. & P. 

The department reported that, on the 
basis of 1941 operations, the three in- 
dictments involved 12,782 retail 
stores doing more than one fifth of the 
nation’s retail grocery business. 


food 





WHOLESALERS MUST TAKE DELIVERY 
* * * * * 


OPA. Legal Division Sets Price Ceiling Rule 


Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
legal division of the OPA Jan. 26 ruled 
on the perplexing question of “delivery” 
and “purchase” in relation to wholesale 
flour transactions by giving THe Norru- 
WESTERN MiiEr the following official 
statement: 

“The wholesaler must get delivery of 
the purchase or must receive an invoice 
from the supplier indicating that the 
shipment has been made.” 

The matter of “purchase” and “deliv- 
ery” arose in connection with the estab- 
lishment of new ceiling prices by whole- 
salers. Their markup of 10% over most 
recent purchase, as outlined by the regu- 
lation in amendment 7 to MPR 237, did 
not specify whether a booking of flour 
would suffice to establish a new ceiling 
price. 


The current ruling by the OPA now 
makes it clear that the wholesaler must 
take delivery of the flour, or that he 
must have an invoice indicating that 
shipment has been made. 

The OPA has extended to March 10 
the final date on which the wholesaler 
may establish his new ceiling price on 
flour. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER 
MILL’S DIESEL ENGINE 


The government has purchased the 
diesel oil engine power plant of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., at Lake City, Minn., 
and, it is understood, will ship it out of 
the country. The mill is now depending 
upon the Northern States Power Co. 
for its power. ? 
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SHIPPING DIRECTIONS, PRODUCTION 
FEATURE CURRENT FLOUR MARKET 


Sales Only Fair at Most Milling Centers—Production Schedules 
Pushed to Meet Government and Military Demands— 
Directions Excellent 


Shipping directions and tight produc- 
tion schedules continue as the features 
of a flour market that shows a complete 
turnabout from conditions usually pre- 
vailing. Sales in most sections are about 
fair but inquiry is good. However, re- 

cord-breaking pur- 

chases by the gov- 

ernment for  lend- 

lease and military 

needs are keeping 

mills running at 
breakneck speed and not too much time 
is spent in haggling over prices with 
regular customers. 

Because of the accelerated production 
schedules buyers very often shop for 
delivery date advantages rather than 
price concessions. 

In the Southwest there is not much 
buying, but mills are pushing produc- 
tion to the hilt. Because of government 
business many mills are not anxious to 
take on contracts specifying near-by 
delivery. Sales last week dropped off 
to 47% of capacity, compared with 91% 
in the week preceding and 44%-in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Business is also very quiet at Minne- 
apolis with no inquiry of importance. 
Several large eastern buyers were in the 
market but with prices slightly off mills 
passed up the business. Sales last week 
amounted to 70% of capacity, compared 
with 75% in the previous week and 70% 
in the similar period a year ago. Mills 
are getting all the shipping directions 
they can handle. 

At Buffalo similar conditions were re- 
ported, with sales and demand off, but 
with production high and shipping direc- 
tions excellent. Throughout the East, 


sales were only fair and were well scat- 
tered. 

In the central states sales were few 
with the market very quiet. The family 
trade was taking on some supplies but 
purchases generally were small and scat- 
tered. 

Bookings were fairly active on the 
Pacific Coast and a fair run of sales 
plus heavy government business kept 
mills busy. 

The market for clears continues very 
tight and firm. In most centers the 
product is hard to find. 

Export sales to South America are 
fair and perhaps somewhat better than 
in the past several weeks, although no 
great run of business appears. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production continued at an ex- 
ceptionally high rate during the past 
week with total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tue Nortuwestern MILER 
and accounting for 65% of the country’s 
production amounting to 1,699,736 bbls, 
compared with 1,706,526 bbls in the week 
preceding and 1,425,281 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 1,305,328 bbls and 
three years ago 1,234,674. Production 
in the Southwest continued to mount, a 
13,000-bbl gain being registered over the 
week preceding. Buffalo milled 2,000 
bbls more, the eastern division of the 
central west 4,000, and the western divi- 
sion of the central west 16,000. In the 
Northwest output was off 21,000 bbls 
and the North Pacific Coast milled 21,000 
bbls less. The Southeast was unchanged. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
page opposite. 





FEED MARKETS DORMANT: TRADING 
CONFINED TO MILLFEEDS 


—<>— 
Many Items Not Available—Millfeed Supplies Inadequate in Some 
Localities to Meet Increasing Demand Caused by 
the Shortage of Other Feeds 


Feedstuffs markets remain dormant 
for all commodities with the exception 
of wheat millfeeds. Efforts of various 
government agencies to bring about some 
measure of relief and make available 
larger stocks of feedstuffs, especially 
concentrates and 
protein feeds, have 
as yet been ineffec- 
tive. Supplies of 
millfeeds are inade- 
quate in some locali- 
ties to meet the increasing demand caused 
by the shortage of other feeds and the 
increased requirements due to the en- 
larged feeding program. Additional 
stocks of millfeeds are expected to be- 
come available as the wheat-alcohol pro- 
gram gets under way. 

Influenced by slightly lower wheat feed 
prices the index number was down slight- 
ly to 173.1 compared with 173.2 for the 
previous week and 170 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Millfeed pro- 





duction continues to increase with a total 


of 101,800 tons, the largest monthly out- 
put in any recent year. This compares 
with about 98,500 tons for the previous 
week and 84,500 tons for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


Wheat millfeed prices have moved 
away from the CCC support level and 
the price ranges are again near the ceil- 
ings. A reduction in offerings of spot 
supplies together with some improved 
demand stimulated by increased feeding 
demands as a result of subzero tempera- 
tures throughout the territory is a fac- 
tor responsible for the upturn in values. 
Inquiry is good for bran from central 
states and eastern areas, and shorts are 
worked in good volume to the South. 
Shipments of manufactured feeds are 
approximately 1,500 tons less than last 
week. Local millfeed production further 
increased last week as mills operated at 
82% of capacity compared with 77% a 
week ago. 


At St. Louis the feed market is void 
of trading in all commodities with the 
exception of bran and shorts which are 
available in fairly good quantity. The 
demand for millfeeds at Denver con- 
tinues strong with mill output insuffi- 
cient to meet requirements. Demand for 
feedstuffs at Ogden remains active. 

Minneapolis feed markets show prac- 
tically no change. Tone of the wheat 
feed market still averages dull, but 
demand for bran has improved a little 
and the lighter offal moves readily. 
Standard middlings and flour middlings, 
on the other hand, continue draggy and 
are hard to move, especially for near-by 
shipment. Bookings for shipment after 
February are readily made at floor 
price. Extremely cold weather has pre- 
vailed over the near-by feeding terri- 
tory during the last three or four days 
and country dealers report that a re- 
newed demand is expected as soon as 
feeders can get to town to replenish sup- 
plies. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE TOLD 
SMALL BAKERS’ TROUBLES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Special Senate Small Business Committee, 
headed by Senator Murray, of Montana, 
heard John Benkert, of Long Island, N. 
Y., and Frank Jungewaelter, as represen- 
tatives of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, describe the plight of the 
small neighborhood baker brought about 
by war restrictions, at its session on 
Jan. 20. 

The two witnesses, who were frequently 
interrogated by members of the commit- 
tee as to how the OPA ceilings have af- 
fected the small producer, brought out 
the following points: 

The mortality of small bakers has been 
10% since the price control act became 
operative; 

The small baker has not had an op- 
portunity to assist the government in 
reaching decisions which affect prices; 

Price ceilings have been based on OPA 
surveys which did not include the small 
operator, but were confined solely to the 
large plants using mechanized equip- 
ment; 

The small retailer or wholesaler “is 
being burdened with rules, regulations 
and restrictions that he cannot live up to; 

Labor costs have increased 10% and 
OPA failed to take this into considera- 
tion in fixing bread prices; 

The cost of flour has increased by 
$1.23 bbl and bread prices have remained 
frozen as of March, 1942; 

The mandatory ruling that flour must 
be enriched has added costs; 

The small baker cannot save by reduc- 
ing wrapping materials, eliminating slic- 
ing, consignment selling and curtailing 
distribution, as most of these items are 
not a part of the retailers’ business. 
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YEAST BREAD DEMONSTRATIONS 

In a series of six clas; demonstrations 
held at the University of Tennessee 
last week, Miss See Rice, Wheat Flour 
Institute representative, taught home eco- 
nomics students and staff members how 
to make yeast breads, biscuits and muf- 
fins. Later in the week, she gave a cimi- 
lar demonstration to foods students at 
-the University of Virginia, Blacksburg. 
Of the 90 students there, 10 are gradu- 
ating in February and will soon be out in 
commercial work. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET VERY QUIET 


Values Declining Steadily Across the 
Board at St. Louis—Bran Slips 
Lower at Kansas City 


At St. Louis there is no change in 
the millfeed futures situation of past 
weeks. Values have declined steadily 
across the board, and trade generally 
is standing by awaiting further develop- 
ments in regard to ceiling and floor 
prices which are an- 
ticipated in the next 
few days. The mar- 
ket is unusually 
quiet, with no inter- 
est shown by trad- 
ers or fced manufacturers. Cash feed 
prices are lower. Offerings exceeded (le- 
mand which was slow. 

As bran slipped lower in the current 
and most distant months at Kansas 
City, shorts also declined but not so 
sharply. Millers were not inclined to 
sell in the options but at the same time 
buyers awaited the CCC announcement 
and the market drifted. Cash feed was 
not in demand, with bran particularly 
soft. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 25: 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midas. 
January ..cccccces 38.00 37.25 36.75 
PODTURTY cccccsece 38.00 37.75 37.25 
BEBFER ac ccccccvccce 38.00 38.25 37.75 
APTHh wcciccccscose 38.00 37.75 38.25 
ME cacccnencececes 38.00 37.50 38.25 
FUME cvcccvccececes 38.00 36.75 38.25 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 25: 


Bran Shorts 
JTONUBTY .ncccccccccccscccce 33.95 35.35 
WOREURET occccecvesctcectes 34.50 35.60 
BEBFOR ccccccccccccccccccecs 35.00 35.60 
BOTT o.6cccbvccnccescsecsece 34.50 35.60 
MAY cocccccccccccccccsccvce 34.25 35.60 
FE ih cick 60d0566be50 6h 00008 32.75 35.50 


All quotations bid. 
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FLOUR ORDERS MAKE GOOD 
PACIFIC NW WHEAT DEMAND 


PortLanp, Orecon.—There was a good 
demand for wheat in the Pacific North- 
west last week, and prices held firmly. 
Mills were in the market for a wide 
variety, from the low to the high pro- 
teins. There was more of a demand for 
special varieties and blends of wheat 
than has existed for some time, indicat- 
ing the variety of flour orders in the 
market. 





There were regular sales of small lots 
of 5,000 bus made to Kansas mills at 
around $1.50@1.51 bu. . There were no 
large lots recorded, but sales were most- 
ly in 5,000-bu lots. However, demand 
was persistent. 

Mills were inquiring for export graces 
of wheat for government flour orders. 

Feed wheat sales continue on a heavy 
scale to all branches of the trade. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO ALLIED TRADES ELECT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Philip Knobloch, of 
Lever Bros., has been elected president 
of Allied Trades Baking Industry of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a second term. His 
new term of office runs “for the dura- 
tion.” William R. Cunius was elected 
vice president. Directors are: Michael 
N. Koegler, Arthur R. Altherr, Edward 
F. Cooney, Arthur Gerlach and Al 
Neidermayer. 
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WHEAT PRICE RANGE 
CONTINUES NARROW 


Recent Flour Purchases by Government 
and Wheat Sale to Mexico Hold 
Quotations Steady 


Fluctuations in the wheat futures mar- 
ket are confined to relatively narrow lim- 
its. Influencing developments which col- 
lectively are responsible for holding 
values at relatively unchanged levels, as 
indicated by trade opinions, are: Recent 
government pur- 
chases of flour ag- 
gregating upwards 
of 1,500,000 bbls; the 
consummation of 
sales of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 bus of domestic wheat 
to Mexico; a request by the OPA that 
ceiling prices be placed on wheat or that 
loans be called on 1942 and other crop 
holdings, and the late action by the 
House agricultural committee in approv- 
ing proposed legi-lation to revise the 
parity formula to include labor and pro- 
duction costs. 

Very low temperatures overspread the 
northwestern winter wheat belt during 
the past week but most sections had a 
protective snow cover. In some dis- 
tricts the cover was inadequate but 
whether or not any damage occurred is 
not yet known. Some hedging occurred 
in the southeastern portions of the belt 
from alternate freezing and thawing, 
but injury was not considered serious. 
In the South conditions were favorable 
for winter grains and local planting of 
spring oats was reported as far north 
as Oklahoma. 

Reports through the week of Jan. 16 
showed 395,461,000 bus of 1942 wheat un- 
der loan and approximately 233,250,000 
bus of earlier crops held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The 1942 crop corn 
under loan totaled 26,987,000 bus with 
practically the same quantity from other 
crops held by the corporation. 
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FLOUR CEILING CHANGE 
SPURS FUTURES TRADING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There was a sub- 
stantial increase in wheat futures trans- 
actions during December in connection 
with the upward revision in flour ceil- 
ings, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. Trading in corn and rye 
futures was also more active. 

The turnover in wheat futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade amounted to 
144,720,000 bus, an increase of 67% 
above the unusually low volume of the 
previous month, December trading in 
corn futures on the Chicago market 
amounted to 113,165.000 bus, and in rye 
117,133.000 bus—both figures con-ider- 
ably larger than corresponding Novem- 
ber amounts. Open contracts in grains 
did not change greatly during the month. 

Grain futures prices moved generally 
upward in December. May wheat at 
Chicago advanced from 1291,¢ to 137¢ 
bu during the month. May corn at Chi- 
cago advanced from 891,c to 941/,c bu. 
There was an additional increase in corn 
prices in the first part of January, the 
May future at Chicago reaching a high 
$1 bu on Jan. 11. On Jan. 12, the Office 
of Price Administration placed a tem- 
porary 60-day “freeze” regulation on 
cash and futures prices of corn, effec- 
tive Jan. 18. Under this regulation, 
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ceiling prices on corn futures will be the 
highest level at which each individual 
corn future sold on Jan. 11—$1 bu in 
the case of May corn at Chicago. 
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WISCONSIN TO BUY FLOUR 

Mapison, Wis.—Sealed bids to cover 
the furnishing of wheat flour for the state 
of Wisconsin will be received on or be- 
fore 3 p.m., Jan. 30, according to F. X. 
Ritger, director of the Bureau of Pur- 
chases. Specifications may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Pur- 
chases, State Capitol, in Madison. 
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COTTON ACTIVITY 
MOVES AT SLOW PACE 


—g— 


Trade Feels That Hoped for Develop- 
ments in Washington Would Give 
Life to the Market 


New York, N. Y.—In the absence of 
any significant news, the statement by 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown that 
commodity prices face a slow but “in- 
evitable” rise, boosted cotton to higher 
levels. Indications are that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s request to reduce 
acreage in favor of other crops will be 
followed to a large extent. A broaden- 
ing demand for spot cotton gave strength 
to the movement, but activity for the 
week continued at a slow pace and 
hoped-for developments in Washington, 
it was felt, would give some life to the 
market. Announcement by the Credit 
Commodity Corp. that it did not now in- 
tend to dispose of 300,000 bales a month 
of its cotton holdings, ordinarily a 
bullish factor—was offset by favorable 
war news. 





The trade is watching carefully for any 
decision on the farm price problem and 
the inactivity of the administration on 
this has brought a certain amount of 
nervousness into the market, with opin- 
ion divided until authoritative word is 
had on the question. Farm labor pref- 
erence, the department’s view on raising 
more food and feed crops as an influ- 
ence toward crop diversion are other 
problems awaiting an answer; and the 
speculative element is keeping out of 
the market while co many of its angles 
are in an upset position. 

Mounting burlap prices arouse appre- 
hension in that trade as replacement 
costs at the production source grow 
closer to established ceilings here. Sev- 
eral cables received during the week 
from Calcutta show an upward trend 
thus slowing up business even beyond the 
limits put upon it by freezing a large 
proportion of expected shipments for 
government use. Business here is there- 
fore practically nonexistent while at the 
primary market a waiting policy prevails, 
Calcutta interests reflecting the belief 
that the United States trade will even- 
tually become general purchasers depend- 
ent, of course, on the necessary freight 
space. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.73 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.86 as compared with 
16.10 a year ago. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 














Previous Jan, 24, Jan, 25, Jan, 27, 
Jan, 23, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
Northwest cccccccccccccccccces *397,648 418,538 354,628 279,159 274,758 
BOUL WEM cccvicccccccvseccesesess 651,265 638,216 566,31 493,607 465,454 
BDTRRS a vesecccccecceseseceses 265,998 263,416 226,121 199,523 172,968 
Central West—Eastern Division. 148,079 144,974 97,176 110,978 99,463 
Western Division .......... 95,413 79,623 59,264 55,245 64,106 
BOUCMORSE cccccccccvcesesescnce *26,376 26,044 8,515 29,005 26,357 
North Pacific Coast .......+++. *114,957 135,715 113,346 137,811 131,568 
DOCS ccccccccccvecesscvece 1,699,736 1,706,526 1,425,281 1,305,328 1,234,674 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
———————Percentage of activity ‘ r July 1 to 
Jan, 23, Previous Jan, 24, Jan, 25, Jan. 27, Jan, 23, Jan, 24, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 71 75 64 47 48 10,269,811 9,586,349 
Southwest ....... 92 90 80 70. 67 16,718,033 15,493,660 
Buffalo ....seceee 90 89 76 68 59 6,182,623 5,905,815 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. 82 78 66 64 67 3,947,756 3,662,522 
Western Div. 81 68 50 47 55 2,002,855 1,651,510 
Southeast ....... 72 61 49 69 56 741,064 678,112 
N. Pacific Coast.. 68 81 56 66 61 3,781,633 3,557,622 
Wotels .cvesce 82 82 70 61 59 43,643,775 40,435,590 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana und lowa: 
bbis bbls tivity Weekl FI 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 415,500 398,041 96 ante egun de 
Previous week .. 415,500 394,661 94 bbis bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 333,783 a a 376,950 237,045 63 
Two years ago... 415,500 288,277 69 Previous week .. 376,950 245,441 65 
Five-year average TS ‘ ¥OGP O86. cs.s00s 376,950 210,507 56 
Ten-year average 67 Two years ago... 389,550 179,512 46 
PiVO+YOOGF -AVETABO 2 occccccccccocecs 50 
* “~ —— Se 161,901 90 DOMTOR AVOTERE 5.50 cccccceveoes 47 
an. “2D seveee , ’ » . > 
Previous week .. 180,000 147,080 ge Oe TERE Week wen partly 
Year ago ....... 180,000 143,912 4 ; ee. 
Two years ago... 180,000 125,767 7 
Five-year A@VeTage ....eeeeeeeeecees 77 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVCTAZE 2... sseeeecveees 74 bere Flour Pet. 
i capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 17-23 ...... 56,700 42,628 75 Jan. ‘ co ere 180,200 160,603 89 
Previous week 56,700 48,525 86 Previous week 180,300 173,097 96 
Year ago ....00.- 56,700 46,869 83 Year B80 .ccceee 80,300 144,12 80 
Two years ago... 56,700 30,910 55 Two years ago... 180,900 96,647 55 
WEVOPORE DHOTORD 0 cccccevssesvcses 62 
Salina TON-YOAr AVETAZE ...ccccccsccccccs 55 
Jan, 17-23 ...... 56,100 48,695 87 . 
Previous week 56,100 47,950 85 CENTRAL WEST 
Year 880 ...ceee 56,100 41,667 74 Eastern Divisi 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,653 87 ~~ 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jam. 197233 ..0000 94,800 64.373 68 
Previous week 94,800 80,715 85 
VOOr OBO occccce 130.800 67,367 52 
Two years ago... 135,600 78,778 58 
Five-year A@VeCTAge ...seseeeveveece ° 58 
Ten-year average ......++-+ eeeeee ° 68 

Portland District 

FAM. 17-88 occcee 73,200 *50,584 69 
Previous week 73,.00 *55,000 75 
Year ago ......- 3,400 45,979 63 
Two years ago... 74,600 59,033 79 
Five-year average ......sseeeee sees 69 
Ten-year AVeCTAZe .....seeeees ee 65 


*Estimated. 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 17-23 ....+. 36,400 26,376 72 
Previous week .. 35,700 26,044 73 
Year ago ..... ++ 18,300 8,515 49 
Two years ago... 41,700 29,005 69 
Five-year AVCTAGZe ..ceeeeeesercces e 65 
Ten-year AVETAZE oo secre sceseeees e 67 


Production for current week is estimated. 


Mills in Ohio, 


Indiana and Michigan, in- 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Jan, 17-23 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
181,640 148,079 82 

- 185,140 144,974 78 
147,120 97,176 66 
174,120 110,978 64 
00000060200000608 69 
ceoevccecesecceves 68 


Production for current week is partly esti- 


mated, 
West 
Mills in Illinois 


ern Division 


and eastern Missouri, in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 17-23 ...... 117,600 95,413 81 
Previous week .. 117,600 79,623 68 
Year Qgo ....... 117,600 59,264 50 
Two years ago... 117,600 55,245 47 
Five-year AVerage ......eeeeeeevees 5% 
Ten-ye@r AVETAGE ...cssecseceevees 57 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 17-33 ....6. 294,600 265,998 90 
Previous week 294,600 263,416 89 
Year afo0 .....+..- 294,600 226,121 76 
Two years ago... 289,800 199,523 68 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana. 


Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





7-——Southwest——_, 
Weekly Crop year 
rodnuetion todate production to date production 
Jan, 17-23 .....- 30,539 796,640 15,723 400,407 5 
Previous week .. 30,072 16,444 9,878 
Two weeks ago.. 28,662 16,205 8 947 
.. 27,513 730,420 13.663 372.115 8,480 
-- 22,708 679,429 10,414 334,939 7,482 
. 21,534 693,710 10,759 352,161 6,486 
n0yenevieres 21,216 672,886 10,947 355,285 7,838 
Five-yr. average 24,702 714,617 12,301 362,981 8,052 


-—Northwest—, -— Buffalo, -—Combined—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date 


234,485 56,237 1,431,532 
66,394 
52,814 
222,841 49,656 1,325,376 
218,473 40,604 1,232,841 
219,628 38,779 1,265,499 
229,668 40,001 1,257,839 
226,019 45,055 1,302,617 
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FEED INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ASKS 


ACTION TO AID FEED SUPPLIES 


Potential Supply 23% Under Needs if Food Goals Are to Be Met 
—Recommendations Made to Government and 
Industry to Meet Emergency 


A feed industry planning committee es- 
tablished by the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association has completed a com- 
pilation of statistics on feed require- 
ments and supplies, which indicates a 
shortage this year that threatens the 
1943 production goals for dairy and poul- 
try products and meats. The committee 
has presented its data to officials of 
the CCC and other Department of Agri- 
culture agencies, to WPB and, in fact, 
to all of the federal bureaus in a posi- 
tion to help overcome the threatened de- 
ficiency. It was called directly to the 
attention of Food Administrator Wick- 
ard. 

Specific recommendations have been 
made to the government agencies for 
action, as well as to members of the feed 
industry. 

The committee’s figures on feed re- 
quirements and supplies, based on 1943 
food production quotas, indicated that 
with the exception of brewers’ and dis- 
tillers’ dried grains, the supply of high 
protein feeds, minerals and vitamin sup- 
plements is far below requirements if 
the goals are to be reached, and that 
there is a probable overall shortage 
of 23%. 

In the course of the conferences in 
Washington at. which the committee’s 
figures and recommendations were sub- 
mitted, Dr. R. M. Bethke, animal nutri- 
tionist of the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, told the government offi- 
cials: 

“We must reverse our thinking proc- 
ess and put feed ahead of food in our 
overall planning. If production goals 
are to be met we must feed animals 
properly, and that doesn’t mean giving 
them only 75% of their requirements.” 

The committee urged the following 
recommendations upon the federal agen- 
cies for immediate attention: 

Increase soybean crushing capac- 
ity by allowing established crushers 
sufficient materials for expansion. 

Allow more grinding capacity for 
processing of natural grains to be 
established. 

Allow backlogs of parts and re- 
placements for feed processing ma- 
chinery to be built up, to avoid dis- 
astrous breakdowns in feed produc- 
tion. 

Dried milks as well as other ri- 
boflavin carriers have been diverted 
in increasing quantities to human 
use, without regard to efficient ani- 
mal feeding; the committee recom- 
mended that the government should 
allow completion of plants for pro- 
duction of riboflavin in large quan- 
tities. 

Help also is necessary in various 
ways in regard to increasing the 
supply of minerals, brewers’ yeast, 
dried whey, alfalfa meal, fish meal. 

Possibility of increasing imports 
of meat scrap and liver meal should 
be thoroughly investigated and more 
cargo space should be allocated by 
the controlling government ageneies 
if it-is at all practicable. 


"- All of these things, the committee 


stated, could be done by the govern- 
ment, inasmuch as government controls 
are an important factor in the present 
curtailment of feed supplies. 

It was emphasized that any action 
taken by the government in meeting the 
emergency should be taken only after 
careful consultation with a committee of 
the feed industry and such other fac- 
tors as the government may need to 
consult. 

The committee’s recommendations to 
industry were that information concern- 
ing the feed situation be given the wid- 
est dissemination possible, in order that 
everyone understand the necessity for 
conservation; that every manufacturer 
study his’ own operation closely and 
reduce his use of the scarce feeds wher- 
ever possible by holding the protein level 
in his feeds to the absolute minimum 
for satisfactory results, by reducing 
brands and number of items; and that 
excess stocks of the scarce feeds not be 
carried either by manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1942 Kansas Weather 
Very Favorable 
for Growing Crops 


According to a report released on 
Jan. 9, 1943, by S. D. Flora, United 
States Weather Bureau, Topeka, on the 
weather of the year 1942, over Kansas, 
this was one of the most favorable years 
for crops known in the history of Kan- 
Average precipitation over the 
state, according to Weather Bureau rec- 
ords covering every county, was the 
fifth greatest on a 55-year record and, 
combined with that of the wet year pre- 
ceding, made the greatest amount ever 
known to fall over the state in two suc- 
cessive years. No damaging drouths or 
excessively hot spells occurred and ex- 
tremes of temperature were not gen- 
erally unusual. ‘ 

Precipitation over the eastern third av- 
eraged 41.99 in; the middle third, 38.87 
in; the western third, 23.55 in; and for 
the state as a whole, 33.15 in, which was 
6.42 in above normal and greater than 
the normal for the state of Iowa. The 
average for the eastern third was greater 
than the normal annual amount of any 
other northern state between those touch- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard and the Pa- 
cific coast. 

Annual totals were above normal in 
practically every county, except a few 
in the extreme northeast portion. The 
greatest was 51.38 in at Parsons, and 
the least, 16.99 in at Johnson. Almost 
a fifth of the year’s precipitation oc- 
curred in June, which was one of the 
wettest months of the name on record, 
and was marked by moderate to serious 
overflows in almost every river of the 
state. 

Snowfall for the year, taking the state 
as a whole, averaged 22.6 in, which was 
approximately 25% above enormal. More 
than two-thirds of this fell in February 
and December. The year was also 
marked by more cloudiness .than. usual. 





sas. 


The mean temperature of the year, 
55.0°, was 0.1° above normal, making it 
the third coolest in ten years. Summer 
temperatures generally averaged below 
normal, though readings of 100°, or high- 
er, were recorded somewhere in the state 
in five consecutive months. The high- 
est recorded was 111° at Hoxie on July 
13, which has been exceeded in many 
past years. The lowest was 27° below 
zero at Syracuse on Jan. 5, which was 
the lowest experienced in the state since 
1933. 

The opening months of the year, as 
well as the spring months, were ideal for 
wheat, which was making a luxurious 
growth in the western counties in May. 
Wet weather in June delayed harvest 
rather seriously, but July proved very 
favorable for its completion. Soil con- 
ditions for seeding in September and 
October were favorable and the new 
wheat crop went into winter in fine con- 
dition. 

Spring and early summer were favor- 
able for corn and grain sorghums, and 
accumulated soil moisture brought these 
crops through the dry spell in July with- 
out actual damage. An _ exceptionally 
early killing frost over the state the last 
week of September killed a large per- 
centage of grain sorghums and soybeans 
before they had matured, but corn was 
generally safe by that time. 

——<—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CONDITIONS GOOD IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxkvanoma City, Oxia.—The week gen- 
erally was most favorable to agricul- 
tural activity with moisture conditions 
practically ideal for seeding. 'Tempera- 
tures reached a low of 16° below zero in 
the panhandle wheat sector but there 
has been no report of damage to the 
wheat. On the contrary, fall sown small 
grains are reported improved in western 
counties. Green-bug damage in south 
central and southwestern counties is im- 
material. Grain fields are still affording 
fair pasturage after a heavy winter feed- 
ing program. 





——-BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 

Dutvurn, Minn.—The annual election 
of the Duluth Board of Trade held Jan. 
19, 1943, resulted in the re-election of 
George Barnum as president and Kilmer 
S. Bagley, vice president. For directors, 
the incumbents Ely Salyards and G. H. 
Spencer were re-elected and W. B. 
Joyce replaced H. S. Newell. No changes 
were effected in the board of arbitration, 
J. R. MeCarthy, B. T. Dinham, A. B. 
Starkey, or board of appeals, C. E. Ful- 
ler, Jr, J. A. Bennison, E. H. Schu- 
macher, W. F. Starkey and W. N. Tot- 
man. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
K. C. FEED CLUB TO MEET 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Officers for 1943 
will be elected at the Kansas City Feed 
Club dinner Jan. 28 at Hotel Phillips. 
L. J. Flora, Larabee Flour Mills Co., is 
the retiring president. Plans for the 
new year will be discussed. 


———————————— 
FLOUR SACK JEEP SEATS 


Camp BLANpING, FLa.—Flour sacks 
from the quartermaster bakery here 
are being put to a new use by at 
least one officer, Lieutenant James 
W. Bogbie, Jr., salvage officer, who is 
using the sacks as seat covers on 
“jeep” cars. 
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ADDED PARITY DRIVE 
STARTS IN CONGRESS 


—~<p>— 


Farm Bloc Bill Seeks to Add Labor 
Costs to Formula for Farm 
Prices 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House farm 
bloc has opened a new campaign for 
upward revision of the farm parity 
price formula to include the cost of all 
farm labor. 

Chairman Fulmer (D., S. C.), said the 
House agricultural committee would con- 
sider bills by himself and Representa- 
tive Pace (D., Ga.), proposing the par- 
ity change, and he predicted the legisla- 
tion soon would be placed on President 
Roosevelt’s desk. 

The revision, which some experts esti- 
mated would add 10 to 12% to parity 
price computations, was defeated last 
September during the writing of the 
price and wage control bill, after the 
President expressed “unalterable oppo- 
sition.” 

However, in December, near the end 
of the 77th Congress, a bill by Mr. 
Pace embracing this proposal swept 
through the House without a dissenting 
vote. The measure died in a legislative 
log jam in the Senate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING 
_ FOR 1943 CROP SEASON 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The 1943 crop 
growing season prospects at this early 
date seem very encouraging in most sec- 
tions of the country, according to the 
Cargill crop bulletin. Soil moisture is 
generally considered good over most of 
the winter wheat areas. In some of the 
eastern districts excessive moisture 
caused early floods and did some dam- 
age to the small acreage of grain. Fall 
rains over the Pacific Northwest were 
generous but delayed field work in some 
sections. The Northwest spring wheat 
states received a generous supply of fall 
moisture, making a good foundation for 
the 1943 crops. If soil moisture was the 
only factor in producing a crop another 
bountiful yield could be looked for. 
But the luxurious growth and huge pro- 
duction of all vegetation in 1942 drew 
heavily on the fertility of the land and 
it may require several years or an un- 
usual amount of fertilizer, to replenish 
the minerals and other ingredients that 
have been drawn from the soil. Timely 
rains have been the most beneficial fac- 
tor in the past and will no doubt bring 
good results in the future. Some fore- 
casters predict another year of generous 
rain during 1943. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Fort Worth Wheat 
Receipts Heavy 
Early m January 





Fort Worrn, Texas.—The Fort Worth 
market has had a larger run of wheat 
during the first three weeks in January 
than at any time since harvest. When 
the Chicago May option got to around 
$1.40 bu, farmers’ wheat in the loan could 
be redeemed at prices that about took 
care of the storage with the help of 
close figuring by the country elevators, 
and a lot of it came out. Many farmers, 
seeing a big new crop in prospect, were 


‘glad to co-operate with the elevators to 


assure themselves that- much room for 
new wheat. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 























“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














ITs 
BIN 
AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


NNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘* AMBERMILCO”’ 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


a. 6. i. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barrets Dai_y 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















The Big Question 
of the Day— 


WHERE CAN | BUY? 


In thinking of high gluten flour there is a 
dependable source in CHIEF JO. It will 


act right in your specialties—because it 





has the necessary gluten strength and tol- 
erance along with easy handling charac- 
teristics. When it comes to service on 
shipments we are readily accessible to 


eastern points by rail. 
Give CHIEF JO a trial now and learn 
that this is one worry that can be dropped. 


* 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 -1942 





















GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


: eT ee 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. > 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © Fe 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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DISTILLERY TECHNICIANS REPORT 
ON WHEAT ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 


Program at Operative Millers’ Meeting in Minneapolis Centered 
on Wheat-to-Alcohol Plan—G. W. McBride, Govern- 


ment Representative, Is Among Speakers 


Eighty million bus of granular wheat 
meal, representing the processing of 
more than 130,000,000 bus of wheat, will 
be required each year in the present gov- 
ernment program for industrial grain 
alcohol, according to Gordon W. Mc- 
Bride, secretary of the wheat alcohol 
research committee of the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations. He was speak- 
ing Jan. 23 before a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, in 
Minneapolis. The entire meeting, which 
was attended also by milling executives 
and chemists, was given over to discus- 
sion of the _ wheat-alcohol program. 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., acted as toastmaster. 

Practical men from three large distil- 
leries also contributed to the meeting. 
They were preceded on the program by 
Mr. McBride, who explained the back- 
ground of the plan to make alcohol from 
wheat meal and provided recent figures 
upon the progress of the scheme. He 
stated that while corn was preferred by 
most distillers for industrial alcohol pro- 
duction, the nation’s surplus of wheat 
made it practical to use the latter grain 
to meet the increasing demand for high- 
proof alcohol. With the CCC prepared 
to supply sufficient wheat, he said, the 
problem became one of adapting distill- 
ing practices to the new raw material. 

Becauce meal from whole wheat pre- 
sented many difficulties in the distilling 
operation, a granular wheat flour, repre- 
senting 60% of the grain, had been tried. 
This was producing satisfactory results. 
From the standpoint of alcohol yield, it 
was better than either corn or whole 
wheat meal, the comparative figures be- 
ing 5.45 proof gals from a 56-lb bu 
for the 60% product, 5.0 for corn and 
4.6 for whole wheat meal. A proof gal, 
he explained, had 50% alcohol by volume. 
He also stated that when a distiller 
spoke of bus weight he was considering 
a 56-lb bu, which was the legal weight 
for a bu of corn. 

Millers were particularly interested in 
specifications for the product. Mr. Mc- 
Bride assured them that the granulation 
and bran percentage figures as outlined 
in the CCC wheat-alcohol contract were 
flexible. With the approval of CCC, 
they could be changed to suit the needs 
of the individual distiller. 

Mr. McBride said that the program 
was passing the experimental stage, and 
that about 35,500,000 bus of wheat held 
by the CCC had been contracted for by 
mills interested in making the granular 
product. 

Speaking of specific production prob- 
lems, Mr. McBride stated that deliveries 
might cause some difficulties. Most dis- 
tilleries could store only a few days’ 
supply of the meal, he said, and timely 
deliveries would have to be assured. A 
number of the smaller distilling plants 
might want the product in bags, while 
others had indicated a preference for 
bulk loading. He added that while fumi- 
gation had not as yet become a problem, 
the need for insect control would doubt- 
less arise in summer months. 

Millers had an insight into distillers’ 


production problems when O. E, Bishop, 
of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons., Inc, 
Louisville, outlined distilling proce.ses 
with the aid of a lighted flow sheet.” He 
explained the processes of cooking, fer- 
menting and cooling, and told something 
of the difficulties encountered with wheat. 
Most of these troubles, such as foam and 
gumminess, could be overcome, he siid, 
and the use of a granular flour instead 
of coarse whole wheat meal was a decicled 
advantage. He felt that the granular 
product would be a distinct advantage 
to distilleries formerly using molasses, 
to those small plants having few facili- 
ties for recovering large amounts of by- 
products and to the new plants to be 
built by the government. «He reported 
on experiments with different types of 
wheat, and stated that their value as 
alcohol producers depended upon their 
starch content. White wheats were best, 
and value declined as hardness increased. 

H. G. Maister, plant superintendent 
for the American Distilling Co., Pekin, 
Ill, explained further some of the original 
objections grain distillers had made to 
the use of wheat. For one thing, wheat 
had been little used because of its high 
price, and it was not as suited to jre- 
vailing distilling facilities. Because of 
the wheat surplus, however, distillers were 
willing to put their plants in shape for 
the new raw material. Granular whieat 
flour, he said, solved many of the prob- 
lems. But he pointed out that the com- 
paratively low feed recovery was a dis- 
advantage to the distiller, since by-prod- 
ucts from grain had always been a good 
source of profit. From each bushel! of 
granular flour processed about 11 lbs of 
dried by-products were recovered. ‘This 
compared with 1514 lbs for whole wheat 
meal and 18 lbs for corn. 

F. J. Funk, of the DuPont Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., spoke largely from the 
standpoint of the molasses distiller. With 
their source of molasses supply virtually 
cut off, and with few facilities for 
grinding grain themselves, the use of 
granular wheat flour was_ particulirly 
desirable to them, he said. He ex- 
plained points of the distillation provess 
when molasses was used, and stated that 
the average molasses distillery could 
swing over to granular wheat flour 
with virtually no conversion of equip- 
ment. Based upon several months’ ex- 
perience, he said it was plain that 1n) 
plant could maintain good alcohol yivlds 
from the mill product. It was comp :ra- 





STANDARD BRANDS PLAN|1 
WINS E AWARD 
New York, N. Y.—The Army ard 
Navy Production Award has be n 
conferred on the Peekskill Plant »f 
Standard Brands, Inc., for excellence 
in the production of war supplies. \ 
ceremony of formal presentation of 
the E flag will be held at the plant 
. in Peekskill, N. Y., on Jan. 21 at 
3 o’clock. 
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As fine a flour as you 

will find milled from 

the finest Turkey’ 
wheat in the heart of 

Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































lgleheart Brothers, Inc. 


. s 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 


W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 
a: : 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
ena ie oe 














tively easy to handle, he remarked, and 
pressure cooking was not required. 

Asked about specifications, Mr. Funk 
stated that they were not difficult to 
meet. His company, he added, had used 
granular flour produced by several dif- 
ferent milling concerns and had found 
the different products remarkably uni- 
form. 

Otto F. Wilke, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Hastings, Minn., presided as chairman. 
In the election which folowed, Mr. Wilke 
was replaced by L. H. Patten, Jr., Farm- 
ers & Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, 
Minn. Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was made vice 
chairman, and H. H. Collier, Atkinzon 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, kept his post 
as secretary. More than 120 were in 
attendance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION NOMINATING 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


President Willis C. Helm, of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, has selected the 





following district nominating commit- 
tees which are to pick nominees for the 
board of directors of the federation: 


District 1—L. O. Bracy, chairman, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; L. ‘A. Lashley, 
Marion Milling Co., Marion, Ohio; Harold E. 
Yoder, Co-operative Mills, Inc., Auburn, Ind, 

District 2—S. M. Ditzel, chairman, George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo; Harry J. Lerch, 
Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; Howard L. 
Woods, Woods & Sprague Milling Co., Al- 
bion, N. Y. 

District 3—J. K. Ring, chairman, Roanoke 
City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va; H. R. Hep- 
ler, Alleghany Milling Co., Inc., Covington, 
Va; W. W. G. Smart, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Inc., Shelby, N. C. 

District 4—Frank A. Yost, chairman, Hop- 
kinsville Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky; D. 
E. Cadick, Jr., Cadick Milling Co., Grand- 
view, Ind; Charles Cate, Mountain City Mill 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

District 5—Paul Schurmann,. chairman, 
Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown, Ill; 
L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; H. C. Edwards, Higginsville Flour 
Mill, Higginsville, Mo. 

District 6—Gaylord J. Stone, chairman, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth; Z. H. Havstad, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas; Kermit 
Schafer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla. 

District 7—John W. Cain, chairman, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City; 
D. S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. 

District 8—S. N. Loew, chairman, Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; E. C. Outman, 
General Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah; A. H. 
Vogeler, Jerome Milling & Elevator Co., 
Jerome, Idaho. 

District 9—Phil I. Welk, chairman, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; 
W. R. Debus, Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
The Dalles, Oregon; A. M. Scott, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Portland. 

District 10—Henry E. Kuehn, chairman, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; W. 
S. Weiss, LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, Minn; 
Cc. A. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Nominees for the four directors at 
large are to be chosen by the national 
nominating committee which is made up 
as follows: 


Frank J. Allen, 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
Garland Milling Co., 
H. Leonard, 


chairman, Bay State 
W. H. Lanham, 
Greensburg, Ind; E. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash; Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


This committee is also to nominate a 
candidate for federation president. 

While the terms for which these nom- 
inations are to be made do not begin 
until April 15, the federation by-laws 
require nominations to be announced be- 


fore the end of February. Any five mem- 


bers in a district or 10 members nation-:- 


ally, may have other candidates put upon 
the ballot by petition. Election takes 
place by mail so thet all members have 
an opportunity to participate. 
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UNN Y 


KANSAS 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it 


with assurance, certainty and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


2,500 BBLS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


WHEAT. 


WINTER 
SPRING 








ARGILL 


DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 





INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Chickasha Milling Co.‘ 


Capacity CHI(CKASHA © able Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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MAGIC IN THE SOIL 
OF THE HIGH PLAINS 

With a big wheat crop, with unprece- 
dented herds of cattle and swine, and 
flocks of sheep and poultry, it is being 
asserted that 
tural production on the southwestern 


confidently the agricul- 
high'ands is the highest per capita on 
This is a rather far-reach- 
but 
pasture livestock operations can be car- 


the globe. 


ing claim, where there is wheat 
ried on so inexpensively that the good 
prices prevailing stimulate utmost effort. 

There is another factor, however, that 
attracts the feeders. Sheep feeding is 
a comparatively new industry on the 
In 1935, W. A. 
farmer near Dodge City, undertook to 
winter 30,000 sheep for sheep men for 


It was not too 


wheat plains. Long, a 


a per cent of the gain. 
a season and wheat pasture 
So Long went some 
200 miles farther and found ex- 
cellent wheat pasture and moved a third 
flock, 10.000 sheep. He 
expected to make a killing on these. He 


favorable 
was rather short. 
east 
of his about 
made, instead, a loss, and had to finish 
those eastern pastured sheep in a feed 
lot. Compared to what the western fed 
sheep made he lost over $1,000. 
Members of the Department of Agri- 
culture farm management section in 
Washington heard and went to find out 
why. They did not find out. Long did 
not know. But since then and 
more sheep feeders try to find western 


more 


wheat pasture for their winter feeding. 
There is evidently something in the soil 
of the high plains that makes a differ- 
ence. C. C. Isury. 


Yes, there is bread for sale today in 


(reece, It’s made mostly of chaff and 
corn meal, But very few Greeks eat it. 
At the pre-occupation rate of exchange, 


it costs $22.60 a loaf. 


STIR NORMAN VERNON’S 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


“The New Offensive” was the title of 
Sir Norman Vernon’s amusing Christ- 


mas card for 1942. Ever since leaving 
school Sir Norman has designed his own 
Christmas cards, which 
cartoon of some political phase 

For Christmas, 1942, 
subject presented itself in the 
campaign in North Africa and the defeats 
the and _ Italians. 


usually are a 
of the 
moment, an ex- 
cellent 


suffered by Germans 
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Se says Old Dad Fetchit,_of-the-Fish 


= “ain't Weighed out a sack of flour or 
ip) 8 going on ten year that he ain't 
) weighed his foot on the scale, and if they 
uA) enforce the law) without fear or favor I allow 


ills, “that-thiése new weight laws 
Ke a power of trouble for Cousin 
*- Henry Fetchit up to Forked Tree. 
=== It-ain’t no less’n fair to Henry to 
say) that as a matter of principle he 


<Z> 


the end of the year 
“won't be worth no 








From The Northwestern Miller of going on twenty-five years ago in fishin’ time. 
seems to indicate that history keeps repeatin’ 


Which 
itself—an’ mebbe Cousin Henry ain’t 


changed much either.—Ed. 


The background was a map of Italy and 
North Africa, with the ‘ boot” of Italy 
kicking out Mussolini, while Stalin had 
by the heels Hitler, who at the same 
time was being encircled in North Africa 
by the forces of the United Nations. 
In another corner was Rommel flying 
before a tank upon which sat the grin- 
ning figure of a Britisher, while an air- 
plane hovered above all, 
bombs labeled Tunis dates, 


hurling out 

Tunis tan- 
gerines, Libyan figs, Algerian salad oil, 
etc. This card aroused much interest, 
and was reproduced in one of London’s 
leading evening newspapers, the Hvening 
Standard, accompanied by a short write- 
up on Sir Norman Vernon by one who 
had received his card. 

Sir Norman Vernon is a director and 
deputy chairman of Spillers, Ltd., Lon- 
don, flour millers, who control a number 
of mills in various parts of the country. 
At the beginning of the present war 
Sir Norman was appointed director of 
flour milling for the Ministry of Food. 
When, however, that particular depart- 
ment was removed from London, Sir 
Norman resigned his post, though he 
continues to act on the Flour Mills 
Advisory Committee of the Minstry of 
Food. 

Sir Norman has a great love for Fin- 
land and frequently visited that country 
in pre-war days, sometimes taking his 
family there for holidays. His attach- 
ment to the country began several years 
ago when he went there as a member of 
a British trade mission, representing the 
British flour milling industry. The re- 


sult of that visit was very gratifying 
to the British flour milling industry, as 
Sir Norman succeeded in making a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” with the Finnish 
government to import a very consider- 
able quantity of British milled flour 
every year. Before that agreement Fin- 
land’s flour imports consisted mainly of 
American and Canadian flour. At the 
time Sir Norman made friends with 
several members of the Finnish govern- 
ment, one of whom was Pehr Evinf 
Svinhufvud, the first head of the Finnish 
state in 1917, and the now famous Mar- 
shal Mannerheim. Later on, as a mark 
of esteem and a token of good will be- 
tween Finland and Great Britain, the 
Finnish government created Sir Norman 
a Knight of the Order of the White 
Rose of Finland. 

Sir Norman has a son and a daughter 
in the fighting services. His daughter 
is in the W.A.A.F. (Woman’s Auxiliary 
Air Force) and his son in the Royal 
Navy. The latter was a deck hand on 
one of the ships in the big convoy which 
had to fight its way through to Mur- 
mansk, and a recent photograph, repro- 
duced by permission of the Admiralty, 
showed him lying full length on the deck 
of a ship studying the art of flour mill- 
ing. L. F. B. 

All hands in the baking trade in 
Northern Ireland serve an apprentice- 
ship of five years. Part of this training 
is carried out in the laboratory so that 
they become familiar with the scientific 
processes. 
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NUTRITIONAL OSTRICH POLICY 
DOES NOT PAY 
Secretary Wickard has assured us that 
we would receive, despite rationing, 
enough of all essential foods. He even 
figured it down to the last vitamin unit. 
We wonder if he took into consideration 
all the enormous vitamin losses which 
foodstuffs undergo in storage and in 
preparation. We doubt it. We also 
question whether he took into account 
the human factor: many of the protein 
foods which remain available are not 
relished by the peop'e who would bene- 
fit from them if they would eat them. 
They would rather be sick than eat 
some things that are good for them. 
There is no longer any doubt that 
vitamin B, and C are largely destroyed 
in cooking many foods, and that reten- 
tion of half the content in the raw food 
is frequently the best that can be ex- 
pected. We should do everything jos- 
sible to reduce unnecessary vitamin 
losses in manufacturing operations, such 
as in producing dehydrated foods. To 
do otherwise is nothing short of sabo- 
tage. But meanwhile, basing our calcu- 
lations on the vitamin contents in raw 
foods is the height of self-delusion.— 
Philip Van Itallie, nutrition editor of 
Food Field Reporter. 
(SYN)TACTICAL VICTORY 
Lady Astor—Would it not be better 
to put barley into bread instead of beer? 
Mr. Mabane (parliamentary secretary, 
Food Ministry )—There is no beer in the 
national loaf.—British Baker. 
DOUGHNUTS 
Quick, egg beater! Stir, stir; 
Sugar! Shortening! Big spoon, stir! 
Soda, bubble; milk, pour; 
Sifter, sifter, sieve the flour! 
Nutmeg, salt, you’re needed in! 
Deftly now, old rolling-pin! 
Cutter, what are you about? 
It’s your turn—cut rings out! 
Fire, blaze! Heat the kettle! 
Sizzle, fat; be on your mettle! 
Puff up, yellow. spice-flecked dough! 
Fork, get busy! Oh, oh— 
Listen! Shouts, and such a trampling: 
Children, sniffing; children sampling— 
Empty, bless ’em, to their soles— 
A plate of crunchy golden holes! 
ErnHet Romie Fits. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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DECIMAL WEIGHTS IN PROSPECT 

HE War Production Board order requiring that, 
DS oui April 1, flour, meal and cerea!s, along 
with many other food commodities, be packed only 
in paper and textile containers of 100 pounds and 
fractions thereof, suggests great present difficulties, 
along with substantial future benefits, to the milling 
industry and its distributing agencies. Broadly con- 
sidered, it promises after the change-over period has 
been passed, the establishment of the decimal weight 
system which millers long have favored and in behalf 
of which they made a strong campaign in Congress 
a number of years ago. 

Unfortunately, the board’s recent order is sched- 
uled to become effective upon such short notice that 
the immediate difficulties just now loom larger than 
the probable long-time benefits. It is quite certain 
that, unless a substantially greater interval is per- 
mitted for the consumption of current large stocks 
of traditional containers, not only very great incon- 
veniences will be experienced by the industry but 
losses in money and in scarce materials will much 
exceed any possible saving which may result from 
the order. Simple common sense suggests that the 
board will grant the essential time, or other tolerances 
as need may appear. 

Also involved in the complications likely to result 
from making such an epochal order effective on such 
short notice is the certainty of conflicts with numer- 
ous state laws specifically requiring that all of these 
products be packed and sold in fraction of barrel 
weights and packages. Conflicts of authority, even 
of confusion in packages for interstate and intrastate 
shipment, are quite obviously in prospect. Adminis- 
trative orders, even in wartime, cannot wholly set 
aside statutes of the states or render officials immune 
to their sworn duty to enforce them. 

Of even greater immediate importance is the ap- 
plication of wartime price ceilings and other regula- 
tions, now expressed in terms of barrels and their 
fractions, to completely new package sizes and, ines- 
capably, to units of sale. The difficu'ty of applying 
price ceilings based on 196-pound barrels and their 
fractions to decimal weights packages and units of 
sale is apparent; and the need for change to the 
awkward 200-pound barrel or the simpler and alto- 
gether practical hundredweight unit correspondingly 
clear. As a detail, the package differential schedule 
in the present OPA order will have to be wholly re- 
phrased. 

Considering these several present and prospective 
difficulties, it strongly appears that the simplest solu- 
tion will be for the WPB to grant a sufficient time 
to permit the change-over to decimal weight packages 
to be made in orderly fashion with a minimum of 
confusion and waste; and for the OPA, at the same 
time, to revise its, order so that, when the new pack- 
age sizes come into use, the ceiling regulations will 
be straightforwardly adapted to it. Such co-ordinated 
action by these agencies would, we are sure, be whole- 
heartedly supported .by the milling industry and its 
distributing agencies. Indeed, the long-time gain to 
the bread industries as a whole would be sufficient to 
justify their co-operation on their own account, to 
say nothing of the public benefits in simplification and 
economies which would follow. 
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GRITS USE MAY GROW SLOWLY 
WE can recall nothing in recent years, including 
these past few months of war’s alarums, which 
has so stirred the normally conservative and sedate 
milling industry as the wheat-for-alcohol program. 
Several months ago we wrote a piece about the 
prospective production of synthetic rubber from grain 
alcohol. Therein we pointed out the possible pul- 
motorizing effects upon a somewhat somnolent indus- 
try of its suddenly being called upon to revive its 
memories of bathtub gin and fly to the rescue of the 
country’s transportation by turning out alcohol in 
Place of flour. We even expressed a. certain longing 
for the arrival of the happy day when we would be 
reporting milling production in terms of gallons in- 
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stead of barrels. While we were semi-seriously pro- 
phetic, we confess to having been chiefly interested 
in considering the transition of the honest miller with 
the golden thumb into a sort of industrial “mine 
host,” serving his country with a cheery, “What’s 
yours?” 

But today the event is upon us. Not only are we 
about to be called upon to do our part in turning out 
alcohol on a mileage basis, but the threatened extent 
of the business is fairly overwhelming. This latter 
factor doubtless entered with the news dispatches 
quoting the agricultural brass collars—who always can 
play more tricks with statistics than a monkey can 
with forty feet of grapevine—as estimating that 
America shortly would be using not less than two hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat a year for the produc- 
tion of alcohol for conversion into tires. 

Now, two hundred mil‘ion bushels of wheat a year 
is a dignified quantity of wheat. It stacks up not 
only to from a fifth to a quarter of a normally gen- 
erous wheat crop, but it also represents approximately 
two fifths of the annual wheat consumption of the 
country’s two thousand or so flour mills. Further- 
more, roughly computed on the wheat grits route, the 
liquid result of such a processing would be a trifle 
short of 700 million gallons of alcohol, which, accord- 
ing to how it might be used, would facilitate a con- 
siderable journey by motor car or alleviate an even 
more considerable drouth. 

We do not quote these figures lightly, but for the 
serious purpose of suggesting that their realization 
almost certainly is a considerable distance in future. 
So far, only a moderate number of millers actually are 
producing distillers’ grits in substantial quantity. 
The number is, to be sure, growing from week to week, 
as indicated both by common knowledge of those 
engaged in the business and also by the reported sales 
of wheat by the government agency. On the whole, 
the progress so far made has been limited chiefly 
by the inexperience of distillers with the new product 
and, according to some accounts, by insufficient in- 
centive for them to turn away from their present 
corn-wheat formulas. 

As we have it from the present somewhat experi- 
mental state of use, the grits produces a larger quan- 
tity of alcohol per unit, but a part of this larger 
yield is offset by somewhat greater cost, Also, at 
least to the inexperienced, the floury material offers 
certain disadvantages in the distillation process; and 
there are also not wholly solved problems in drying 
the residue for use as animal feed, an important fac- 
tor in determining the relative costs of the grits and 
the roughly ground grains. We are further to!d, per- 
haps with insufficient authority, that the use of grits 
requires a certain admixture of either roughly ground 
corn or wheat to facilitate the distillation processes. 

One man with a considerable acquaintance among 
distillers called on a number of his friends to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of the market for grits and 
found most of them only mildly interested. They 
were impressed by the larger alcohol yield from the 
grits and had open minds in the matter, but their 
actual experience so far had been in having millers’ 
salesmen visit them looking for orders. The sales- 
men, however, knew even less about the product and 
its use than did the distillers themselves. This does 
not, of course, apply to the larger companies in the 
distilling field nor to established manufacturers of 
commercial alcohol. The latter product is, of course, 
so far being used for a variety of purposes, includ- 





ing munitions rather than, as contemplated, as ma- 
terial for production of synthetic rubber. 

From all of this, it rather appears that the busi- 
ness of turning flour mills over to grits production is 
likely to be of much more sedate growth than has 
been indicated by the all-out prophecies recently cur- 
rent. As in most other things, development is de- 
pendent upon securing orders for the product, which 
in turn depends upon the attitudes of distillers, whose 
decisions will ultimately come from experience with 
actual use and, of course, relative costs. 

One element in the present slowly developing situa- 
tion is that of transportation. Emphasis has all along 
been placed upon the circumstance that distil'ers are 
not equipped with suitable storage space and must, 
therefore, have their grits supplies delivered day by 
day, much as CCC has been serving them with grain. 
Indeed, we know of instances where railways have 
handled grits shipments virtually as red ball freight 
on perishable commodities schedules. This is, of 
course, so absurd in a time when the country’s trans- 
portation system is taxed to the breaking point that 
if the grits business development should depend in any 
degree upon such service, it is likely to break down 
before it is well begun. 

In any case, while we all will see whatever there 
is to see, the present situation strongly suggests that 
the probable conversion of the milling business over- 
night is greatly overestimated; and, as a second sug- 
gestion, that millers intending to engage in the new 
field of endeavor should look upon it not as some- 
thing likely to be handed to them on a dish, but as 
something requiring preparation, study and—as is the 
case with most things—salesmanship. 

It probably is fair to add, as a ninthly, that much 
depends upon the composition of the currently report- 
ed differences between Mr. Byrnes, economic stabilizer, 
and Mr. Jeffers, rubber administrator. At the mo- 
ment, press dispatches suggest that Mr. Jeffers is 
playing second to the military command in Mr. Byrnes’ 
favor, and that the construction of rubber plants to 
consume alcohol in the production of tires is off on 
the horizon. Obviously such a situation would set 
distillers’ grits enthusiasm back on its heels. Yet we 
seem some way to attach considerable faith to the 
persuasive powers of Mr. Jeffers. 
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A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 

AST week we commented upon the sellers’ market 

in the milling industry and flour trade as a 
result of the accumulation of orders during the price 
ceiling blockade. 

Since that comment was written, the whole situa- 
tion has been emphasized by an actual strain upon 
mills’ capacity to produce flour resulting from new 
quick-shipment sales added to the more than normal 
run of shipping directions on old orders. Many mill- 
ers, too, are being called upon to fill an entirely un- 
precedented demand for flour both for use by the 
military establishment and for lend-lease. 

Considering the whole picture, both of the moment 
and for many weeks, perhaps months, ahead, we can 
see nothing but full employment for all of the coun- 
try’s active flour producing facilities at a time when 
transportation delays and the whole war effort create 
difficulties in almost every commercial and industrial 
activity. 

So we arrive at our text, which is a plea for 
tolerance all around. Millers tell us that most of their 
customers, when warned of possible delays in making 
shipment, reply “Well, do the best you can.” This is 
in the spirit of the war and of the times. Occasion- 
ally, however, some customer long used to throwing 
his weight about in his relations with millers, elects 
to become mandatory, even tough, about it. 

Naturally this accomplishes nothing, and, to the 
extent that it results in anything at all save ill feeling, 
impedes in some degree the orderly procedure in which 
all of us are called to take a hand on behalf of the 
nation. Now is a time more than any other in the 
country’s history for tolerance, accommodation, po- 
liteness, good will,—all of the amenities of commer- 
cial, as well as personal, relations. 
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Eire Encourages Growth of 
Wheat and Flour Industries 


Toronto, Ont.—In a. recent official re- 
port the Canadian-.Trade Commissioner 
in Dublin gave some interesting infor- 
mation on wheat and flour in Eire. The 
commissioner reports that the govern- 
ment has for some years encouraged 
farmers to grow more wheat and with 
the outbreak of the present war their 
efforts in this respect were redoubled. 

Eire occupies second place among coun- 
tries of the world in the per capita use 
of wheat. Until recent years this coun- 
try depended almost entirely on imported 
wheat, but home production has made 
progress, with the result that the annual 
tonnage imported has been reduced. In 
1941 290,000 tons were produced locally, 
of which 220,000 tons reached flour mill- 
ers. The area sown to wheat for 1942 
was 584,600 acres as compared with 463,- 
200 in 1941. 

Encouragement was given by the Irish 
government to expansion of the flour mill- 
ing industry, with the result that a 
greater demand developed for wheat at 
the expense of flour imports. The gov- 
ernment prohibited the importation of 
flour except under license. ‘These licenses 
have been granted only to a limited num- 
ber of biscuit manufacturers who are 
accustomed to use special flour for their 
products. The following table shows im- 





ports into Eire of wheat and flour for 
1930 to 1938, the latest available: 





a————Cwts— 
Wheat Flour 
| Pere re rr rrr 5,316,189 3,331,294 
5,635,926 3,377,092 
5,917,849 2,964,923 
8,208,894 1,387,503 
9,437,475 586,040 
7,558,412 227,951 
8,024,622 139,408 
6,487,911 117,345 
7,597,152 101,235 


This table shows a steady decline in 
flour imports. It also shows an increase 
in wheat imports from 1933 onward, but 
when figures for more recent years are 
available they are expected to show sub- 
stantial reductions. 

On outbreak of war it was decided by 
the government to maintain existing 
prices of flour and bread by subsidy. 
The total subsidy payable by the gov- 
ernment includes an agreed sum to be 
earned as profit by the milling industry, 
which is restricted to 6% on capital 
employed. This arrangement is to ob- 
tain for the period of the emergency. 
The government decided not to make 
any further grant to meet the additional 
10s bbl paid to growers of native wheat 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1943, and 
from Sept. 15, 1942, the price of flour 
to the consumer was correspondingly in- 
creased. Bakers are paid a bread sub- 
sidy for each batch loaf baked. 





BRAZIL REGULATES BUYING 
AND MILLING OF WHEAT 


Toronto, Ontr.—The Department of 
Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, reports that 
the Republic of Brazil has passed a law 
regulating the acquisition and milling 
of home grown wheat. This law pro- 
vides that before Jan. 20 of each year 
the authorities of each state producing 
wheat in Brazil must advise the Flour 
Trade Control Board in Rio de Janeiro 
of the total in kilos of all wheat verified 
by it as having been threshed up to 
Dec. 31 of the preceding year. In ac- 
cordance with the total a division shall 
be made as to the quota which each flour 
mill in the country must uce based on its 
average consumption of wheat during the 
preceding five years, or, in the case of 
those which have operated for a lesser 
period, the average monthly consumption. 

All wheat, which must be bought f.a.s. 
nearest embarkation point to the zone 
of production, must be purchased with- 
in 120 days from Jan. 1 and warehoused 
by the mills within 30 days of that date. 
In the event of a mill failing to obtain 
the whole of its quota under these terms, 
it will be automatically prohibited from 
obtaining wheat or wheat flour of for- 
eign origin from any source. Prices are 
ta be set by the government for 10 years 
and for the first three years the price 
is fixed at the equivalent of 95c bu of 
64 Ibs, the prices being scaled down for 
the lighter grades. 


BUTTER RATIONING REDUCES 
CANADA’S HOME FLOUR USE 


Vancouver, B. C.—The heaviest do- 
mestic flour buying in years in this 
area continues to offset the almost com- 
plete lack of export business moving 
through this port. Rationing has cut 
butter consumption one third, and this 
has been a leading factor in curtailing 
the amount of home baking, but on the 
other hand bakers are placing the heav- 
iest flour orders in history, particularly 
those holding army contracts. 
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CANADIAN OATS TO U. 8S. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Shut off almost 
entirely from the export wheat market 
due to the scarcity of ocean freight, 
local grain men have had some satisfac- 
tion recently in the amount of orders 
coming from United States Pacific states 
for oats. No estimate of the total busi- 
ness done has been announced but it is 
understood to have been substantial. 
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MUST CUT FLAX PRODUCTION 

Wiynirec, Man.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment will have to revise its ideas on 
flax production for 1943, according to 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, federal minister 
of agriculture. At the Dom‘nion-Pro- 
vincial conference in Ottawa in Decem- 
ber on agricultural production it was 
recommended that farmers be urged to 
increase flaxseed acreage by 68%. Speak- 


ing in Regina last week, however, Mr 
Gardiner said the dec‘sion now to keep 
production down to last year’s total had 
been made as a result of a conference 
with United States officials. Neither 
Canada _ nor the United States had enough 
crushing plants to handle additional sup- 
plies, he said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SERIOUS GRASSHOPPER THREAT 
Winnirec, Man.—R. M. White, Do- 

minion government entomologist in Al- 

berta, has warned farmers that more 
than 1,000,000 acres of the best wheat 
land in the province are threatened with 
severe grasshopper infestation this year. 

“Wherever grasshoppers congregated on 

summer fallow or in the margins of 

fields, farmers can look for trouble, 
especially if the spring is dry,” he said. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LIMIT ON OATS EXPORTS 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian grain 
trade was advised last week that the 
issuance of export permits on oats 
would, to some extent, be temporarily 
restricted. The Canadian Wheat Board, 
however, pointed out that limitations on 
export permits are based solely on 
transportation difficulties and must not 
be construed as a change of policy re- 
garding exports to the United States. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

DRAWBACK BASIS FIXED 

Winnireo, Man.—For the purpose of 
establishing the amount of drawback to 
be paid on deliveries of flour and wheat 
products during the month of Decem- 
ber, the Canadian Wheat Board has an- 
nounced that the average price estab- 
lished for No. 1 northern in store Fort 

William-Port Arthur is 9014c bu, and 

for No. 1 amber durum 91c bu. 
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VITAMIN FLOUR GETS ANOTHER 
QUESTIONING IN PARLIAMENT 
Lonpon, Eno.—Sir Ernest Graham- 

Little, the advocate-in-chief of whole- 

meal bread and its near cousin, the na- 

tional wheatmeal loaf, has not had oc- 
casion to raise so many questions in 

Parliament, in reference to flour and 

bread, since the total adoption of the 

national wheatmeal loaf by the Ministry 
of Food, but not long ago he was ask- 
ing for information which cast reflec- 
tions on Canadian flour. The minister’s 


I a al 
SASKATCHEWAN WINTER 
HARVEST SETS RECORD 
Winnirec, Man.—Combines have 


been operating in parts of central 





Saskatchewan during the past two 
weeks with farmers attempting to 
salvage what they can of the 1942 
crop. The amount of grain threshed 
was believed small, and a severe 
cold wave halted the operation. Har- 
vesting in central Saskatchewan at. 
this late date sets an all-time rec- 
ord. 


replies were cryptic but refuted the 
allegations. 

The question asked was whether the 
minister (W. Mabane, parliamentary sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Food) was 
aware that in the storage of flour im- 
ported from Canada and the United 
States of America the content of vita- 
min B, disappears rapidly and after six 
months is nonexistent; that the millers 
holding large stocks of old flour find 
that it is out of condition; that bikers 
are refusing to handle it; whether Ca- 
nadian flour is still being imported; how 
the flour refused by the bakers is heing 
used? This is the reply Sir Ernes! re- 
ceived: 

“With regard to the first three )arts 
of the question, the answer is in the 
negative. The reply to the fourth part 
is in the affirmative, and in view of the 
reply given to the third part, the fifth 
part does not arise.” 

Members of the trade would very 
much like to know what reasons save 
rise to the question but are satisfied 
by the answer that they were unfounded. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT FIGURE CUT, BUT 
STAYS AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


Wiynipec, Man.—The Dominion gov- 
ernment, in its third estimate on 1942 
production, pared 22,500,000 bus of wheat 
from the initial estimate, but still Jeft 
the figure at an all-time high of 592, 
700,000 bus. All of the latest reduction 
occurred in the prairie provinces, where 
1942 wheat production is now placed 
at 565,000,000 bus. 

Manitoba’s production is reckoned at 
52,000,000 bus; Saskatchewan’s at 335,- 
000,000, and Alberta’s at 178,000,000. 
There was little or no change in the 
coarse grain estimates. 

The gross value of all field crops pro- 
duced in 1942 is placed at $1,145,774,000, 
an increase of $461,889,000 over 1941. 
The grain crops, principally wheat, ac- 
counted for most of this increase. 
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HIGHER WAGE NO ADVANTAGE 

Vancovver, B. C.—The higher cost of 
living cuts in on the better wages in the 
United States, Walter T. Newbirt, Seat- 
tle, told members of the International 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union at a banquet held here. Mr. 
Newbirt is head of the branch de)art- 
ment of the Wages and Hours and Pub- 
lic Contacts Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. He said that even 
with lower wage scales here, workers are 
better off than their fellow workers 
across the line. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HEADS BEET PRODUCERS’ GROUP 
Wixwireco, Man.—Philip Baker, of 

Lethbridge, Alta., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Sugar Beet Pro 


.ducers. Association. The association ws 


formed recently by delegates represent 
ing the sugar beet growers in Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. 
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Operatives Study Production 
Problems of Alcohol Program 


S millers in various parts of the 
A nation dig into the purely tech- 
nical problems of producing al- 
cohol meal it becomes evident that the 
job can and probably will be done in 
plants both large and small, on units 
heretofore classified as “idle” and in 
mills with capacity enough above normal 
flour production needs to permit a shift 
from one type of production to the other 
as circumstances demand. Work done 
so far has indicated that the meal speci- 
fication can be met in any good flour 
mill. Ingenuity to fit individual cases 
will be required to make the necessary 
flow and technique changes, and it is 
plain that the product cannot be milled 
haphazardly. Competitive selling of al- 
coho! ineal will be based not upon price, 
which is definitely established, but upon 
quality of the product alone. The most 
skillful job of milling will be the one 
that satisfies the customer. 

The milling problems are not simple. 
First of all, it seems certain that tem- 
pering or conditioning of the wheat will 
be as important in this type of milling 
as it is when flour is the goal. Purifica- 
tion will depend greatly upon the correct 
operation of purifiers, for in flour mill- 
ing a number of small bran pieces are 
removed through the action of smooth 
rolls in the lower reduction system. But 
this type of purification produces flour 
—and distillers do not want flour in the 
meal. 

It is plain that extraction must be 
made early in the system. To conform 
with CCC. specifications, all the product 
must pass through a 20W—a size fairly 
typical of the scalping wires used in the 
first three of the breaks in the flour 
milling process. Of the material that 
goes through the 20W, 94% must be 
fine enough to pass through a 40W, 
but not more than 10% of the product 
may be so fine as to travel through a 
10XX flour cloth. This granulation 


range is actually not a very broad one. 
The mesh opening of a 10XX cloth is 
about 4.9 mils across (almost 5/1,000 of 
an inch). In a 40W the comparative 
measurement is 16.5 mils—three and one 
third times as great as that of the bolt- 
ing cloth. Particles much larger than 
16/1,000 of an inch in cross section 
won’t go through the 40, and, practi- 
cally, they must be quite a bit smaller 
than that if severe bolting and consequent 
attrition flour are to be avoided. There- 
fore, it might be said that 84% of the 
alcohol meal must consist of particles 
the smallest of which is about one third 
the size of the largest. In flour milling 
the object is to reduce the endosperm 
to a fairly uniform fineness, and while 
for the purposes of purification a large 
part of the process consists of producing 
middlings instead of flour, flour made 
in the course of middlings manufacture 
isn’t quite the serious problem it is when 
a granular meal is desired. 

Of changes to be made in converting 
a plant to meal production, those involv- 
ing milling technique will certainly be as 
important as ones concerned with actual 
differences in the equipment used. As 
an example, the records of a hard winter 
wheat mill which is probably fairly 
typical show that about 11.5% of the 
flour produced comes from the five break- 
ing operations and the sizing section. 
The first three middlings reductions con- 
tribute around 50%. Much of the flour 
made on these rolls comes from mid- 
dlings fine enough, however, to be col- 
lected at the purifier and made part of 
the finished alcohol meal product. Larg- 
er middlings, that is, middlings too big 
to be included in the meal, are in normal 
milling handled on the sizings roll and 
sifter, the latter breaks, the first tail- 
ings and the first middlings coarse. 
With the exception of the middlings re- 
duction, these processes do not contribute 
heavily to the flour bin. Changing grind- 





e ENRICHED BREAD IN 4-H EXHIBIT * 
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Five 4-H club girls of Auburndale, Wis., prepared the products shown in the 
picture and constructed the booth in which they were displayed last fall at the 
Central Wisconsin State Fair. They stressed enriched flour and used material 
supplied by Wheat Flour Institute to secure facts about white flour. The thirty 
baked products exhibited won 28 awards. Included were white yeast bread, ice 
box cookies and a packed school lunch. Bleached flour sacks were used as a 


background for the lettering, giving information about enriched white flour. 





ing procedure and cloths as occasion 
demands should make it passible to hold 
flour production at these points down. 
Since middlings small enough to meet 
the specifications will be taken out as 
soon as possible, the later reductions, 
ordinarily fed by fine middlings and con- 
tributing a good share of the total flour, 
will not be used at all. 

While it would be simple to devise a 
standard flow sheet designed for alcohol 
meal milling, most millers who have dis- 
cussed the subject are of the opinion that 
this would be of little value. The way 
a mill is flowed originally, and the style 
of milling followed, make necessary a 
tailor-made job for each plant. Just 
as is the case with flour milling, with 
which breaking technique may vary from 
what is called “high” grinding and small 
extraction to “low” grinding and big 
extraction as steps toward getting the 
same results, there are probably many 
ways to make alcohol meal. 

Actual mechanical changes to be made 
in a plant will include a satisfactory 
arrangement of spouting to draw out the 
finished middlings as they become avail- 
able. And provision must be made for 
loading the meal in bulk, for this type of 
shipment seems to be preferred by many 
distillers. Special car lining will be re- 
quired and, since empty cars may not 
always be on tap when needed, facilities 
to store the material in bulk at the plant 
should be provided. One miller reports 
that he has used spare tempering bins 
for this purpose. Because of the meal’s 
granularity, the product flows easily from 
the tank. 

Probably one of the most serious diffi- 
culties that will be encountered is the 
danger of attrition. The more the meal 
is handled, the less likely it is to meet 
the specifications so far as the maximum 
amount of fine product is concerned. 
Conveying will be particularly severe in 
this respect. Millers who have handled 
the meal suggest a comfortable gap be- 
tween the 10% allowed in the product 
and the amount of floury material ac- 
tually in it as it is collected at the mill. 
Even with all unnecessary handling 
avoided, they say, the percentage of flour 
will be upped considerably .by the time 
the car is unloaded at the distillery. 

One of the questions that has been 
asked by interested millers is concerned 
with what effect the production of gran- 
ular meal might have on the mill when 
it was switched again to flour manufac- 
ture. A certain amount of granular ma- 
terial, they felt, would be left in the 
system—perhaps in elevators and the 
bottoms of conveyors so far down the 
line that the milling process would offer 
no facilities to take it out of a flour 
stream with which it might become mixed. 
The answer to that is rebolting, which 
is a common practice in almost all 
mills, anyway. 

The program is certainly still too new 
to state positively that production of 
alcohol meal must be done thus and so. 
Actually, the CCC specifications are flex- 
ible, and may be changed, with CCC ap- 
proval, to meet the individual prefer- 
ence of a miller’s distillery customer. 
But this much is plain: mills can be set 
up. for production of the meal at no 
great expense. Once the necessary 
changes are made, the job will become 
one of good milling—and of good sell- 


ing. While distillers have expressed keen 


interest in the new product, many of 
them will have to be “sold” on the idea. 
The miller who is interested must first 
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“caer cee ae RES SAAR ONT 
BAKER’S CAKE PRAISED 
IN CLICK MAGAZINE 


“Let ’Em Eat Cake” is the title 
of an illustrated article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1943, issue of Click magazine, 
which appeared on newsstands and 
throughout the country at the end of 
December. The subtitle of this in- 
teresting article states that cake is 
“Manpower and morale food for war- 
working Americans—an economical 
means of getting concentrated nutri- 
tion.” 

An attractive full-page color illus- 
tration accompanying the article 
shows a variety of bakers’ cakes. Ar- 
rangements for this photograph were 
made by the Department of Nutrition 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
which obtained representative cakes 
from five leading cake bakers in New 
York City. 

Facts about cake were also supplied 
by the Department of Nutrition to the 
author of the article, Miss Estelle 
Ellis, food editor of Click, a pictorial 
magazine having a circulation of near- 
ly one million, 

Quoting Dr. James’ A. Tobey as 
saying that cake belongs on the well- 
balanced daily menu of every Amer- 
ican, this excellent article tells about 
the wholesome ingredients used in 
making our bakers’ cakes, and states, 
among other things, that cake con- 
sumed in sensible quantities is not a 
fattening food. 

This article and color photograph 
should be of interest and value to 
every baker. It should also make ex- 
cellent display material wherever 
cake is sold. 





make preparations for changing his plant 
and his procedure to produce a ‘satis- 
factory meal. Then he can arm his sales- 
men with samples and sit back to await 
results. 
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LAKESIDE BISCUIT BUYS 
MORE TOLEDO PROPERTY 


Totevo, On1o.—The Lakeside Biscuit 
Co., affiliate of the United Biscuit Co., 
has leased, with option to purchase, the 
three-story brick and steel plant of the 
Toledo Wire & Iron W8rks adjoining its 
plant on Locust Street, Toledo. The 
company also acquired additional prop- 
erty, giving the firm the entire block ex- 
cept for a single building. The transac- 
tion will give the company ample room 
for installation of the so-called band 
ovens, used in the Cincinnati, Philadel- 
phia and Omaha plants of United Bis- 
cuit, said William E. Bettridge, presi- 
dent of the Lakeside company. Tempo- 
rarily, the bu‘ldings will be used for 
storage and garage purposes. 
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MEETING HELD BY MILLERS 
OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Southern Illinois 
Millers Association held its fifty-seventh 
semiannual meeting at the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club, on Jan. 19. Attendance was 
not up to its usual standard due to a 
blizzard in St. Louis and . surrounding 
territory. At the meeting Herman Steen 
discussed the general state of the indus- 
try and Paul Marshall, Marshall Serv. 
ice, spoke about -the ceiling prices on 
flour. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN.— 
What with print paper shortage and 
extraordinary pressure of hot last-min- 
ute trade news, there was a lot of jet- 
tisoning and hell-boxing of type as Tur 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER was put to press 
last week, and when the old rag finally 
was flung to the breeze it was discovered 
that it was minus one of its familiar 
stripes—the Stuffed Straights page. 

The consternation over this was very 
great, particularly in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the managing editor’s desk. But 
since the managing editor himself was 
the one who had given the spurlos ver- 
senkt order no heads fell. 

Consternation gave way to concern. 
What would be the effect of this omis- 
sion of a department that long since had 
become an editorial habit—good or bad 
as the case might be? (Stuffed Straights 
had appeared without interruption since 
the issue of Feb. 20, 1935.) The manag- 
ing editor’s own particular and personal 
concern was two-fold: Would circulation 
go into a tail-spin or would no one no- 
tice the department’s omission? Either 
would have been unfortunate, the latter 
catastrophic. 

The managing editor is a very modest 
man, and would say very little, you may 
be sure, about what actually did happen. 
Anyway, a week is too short an interval 
ror accurate assessment of the conse- 
quences. But at the moment of writing 
it is enough to say, perhaps, that there is 
gratifying evidence—negative as to one 
and positive as to the other—that neither 
worry was well founded. 

Thanks for the kind words—and for 
the funeral flowers! 


DIED YOUNG.—We didn’t know un- 
til just the other day that THe Norru- 
WESTERN Mitier, THe AMERICAN BAKER, 
Feepsturrs and Miu.iurne Propvuction, 
which now comprise the trade journal 
family of the Miller Publishing Co., had 
two little brothers that died young. A 
bit of rummaging in the file vault dis- 
closed portions of these relicts. One 
was named Farm and Factory, the other 
Wood and Iron. They were handsome 
little fellows, very much like THe Nortu- 
WESTERN Miter of those days in general 
appearance. But seemingly they had too 
little of the milk of popular support. 
Their careers were brief. 

Farm and _ Factory, a weekly, first saw 
light in La Crosse, Wis., where THe 
NortHwestern Mriier also was _ pub- 
lished in its earliest years. The first 


issue probably was printed in July, 1876. 
Only the last half of volume one is pre- 
served in our file library, and there is 
no complete set of volumes in either the 
great historical library of the state of 
Wisconsin or in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. The Union List of 


Periodicals, published at Binghamton, 
N. Y., in the 1890’s, does not mention 
this paper. 

Wood and Iron was a monthly jour- 
nal, produced by the staff and from the 
plant of THe Norruwesrern MILteErR in 
Minneapolis, beginning in December, 
1881. Only Volume One is in the office 
library, but the journal is known to have 
run on at least through 1888. The first 
four volumes, incomplete, are in the 
Minnesota Historical Society’s Library, 
the first six are in the U. S. Patent Office 
and Vols. 7 and 8 (incomplete) are in 
the New York Public Library. 

We cannot feel too sorry for these 
little fellows whom we never knew. But, 
looking upon the evidence of their un- 
timely demise, we can take definite com- 
fort from the fact that the world has 
been made safer for trade journals. It 
has been made safer by trade journals 
themselves. Which is only a way of say- 
ing that they have earned the places 
they have made for themselves, and this 
gives them security as long as they con- 
tinue to earn and thus to deserve. Yes, 
we are talking of ourselves when we say 
this, but we are able to do it without 
any feeling of immodesty, since this good 
fortune is shared with such a huge com- 
pany of successful trade journals in all 
the fields of mercantile, industrial and 
professional enterprise. The function of 
trade journalism needs no argument. 
It was long since established and ac- 
cepted. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, an ad- 
vertising veteran, points a moral to the 
story of Sunny Jim, who was the subject 
of comment on this page recently. Mr. 
Calkins, it appears, had a ringside seat 
in the Sunny Jim campaign of many 
years ago. He says: “At the end of 
about three years we made a scrapbook 

each page the size of a newspap- 
er page and several inches thick, entire- 
ly filled with the by-product of the ad- 
vertising, reprints of all kinds, the books 
and music of the revues, cartoons and a 
large volume of verses unfit to print, 
parodies on the original form that had 
been sent in. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the advertising did not sell 
Force in the volume it should have done, 
considering how the public reacted. It 
was evident that it was the quaint char- 
acter rather than the breakfast food that 
was sold.” To which Printer’s 
Ink adds: “Let the advertiser today who 
coins a phrase that becomes a momentary 
part of the language or who gloats at the 
extra ‘advertising’ he receives as the na- 
tion parodies one of his copy themes or 
headlines, pause to consider if he, too, 
is not confusing consumer attention with 
consumer sales.” ...And might there 
be a moral here, too, for too much cheese 
cake? ; 


By Carroll K. Michener 








PSYCHOLOGY IN NUTRITION.— 
The other day we attended a delightful 
luncheon under the charming auspices of 
Sally Woodward of General Mills’ de- 
partment of public services. Guest of 
honor was Dr. Lela Booher, who since 
Jan. 1, has been chief nutritionist of Gen- 
eral Mills, with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. Dr. Booher was being intro- 
duced to press, radio and various kinds 
of folks associated with the promotion 
of better eating. 

The luncheon was an occasion, as may 
be supposed from what has been said; 
but it was noteworthy, to us, for a very 
special reason. We found in Dr. Booher 
a nutritionist less interested in making 
people eat what they ought to regardless 
of whether they like it, than in seeing 
that what they like contains all the ele- 
ments that ought to be in the foods they 
eat. This is something excitingly un- 
common in the world of nutritionists. 

v ¥ 


Dr. Booher is rare in her scientific 
gallery because she uses the psycholog- 
ical approach. Most of the food scien- 


tists we know have been of the 
eat-what-we-tell-you persuasion. Their 
approach has been purely _labora- 


torical. They have cared nothing for 
economics, custom, sentiment—yea, su- 
perstition. It meant nothing to them 
that the little brown men of the East 
passionately preferred white rice, and 
would eat no brown rice if they could 
avoid it, lest it lower their social status. 
Nor, until just lately, has it meant any- 
thing to them that .ever since wheat 
ceased to be a wild grass in the Meso- 
potamian wilderness men of the West 
have measured the level of their econ- 
omy by the whiteness of their wheaten 
loaves. If this is an exaggeration it may 
be insisted, at least, that until the age 
of Dr. Graham and Branny McCann 
bread has always been as white as bak- 
ers could make it. This was principally 
a matter of the customer’s taste, but 
there were other reasons—not least 
among them an instinctive association 
of whiteness with purity and a good 
deal of that same social instinct which 
has always made brown rice a social 
error. And in any case there is no gain- 
saying that throughout the Graham cen- 
tury of whole wheat bread-crusading the 
net conversion from white bread _ in- 
volved no more than 2% of all the bread 
eaten. 
v ¥ 


No, not until the day-before-yesterday 
millennium of white bread enrichment 
was there to be found, more than semi- 
occasionally, a nutritionist who was 
willing to accept the public taste for 


white bread and build upon it rather 


than attempt to tear it down. And un- 
happily, most of the nutritionists who 


accepted the principle of white bread 
enrichment did it ungraciously and with 
tongue in cheek. 

Not so with Dr. Booher. She is a 
nutritionist after our own heart. She 
believes in approaching a level of better 
nutrition by practical routes. She would 
carry to the public a sufficient knowledge 
of what is to its best interest in food- 
stuffs, but she would not stop there. She 
would go then to the manufacturer, and 
in commonsense co-operation with him 
see that all the essentials of good jutri 
tion are built into the bread basket as 
it now stands—a product not of pure 
theory but of age-long accommodation 
between man’s slowly increasing know!- 
edge of nutrition and his accumulated 


prejudices, preferences and economic 
conditions. 

¥ ¥ 
And now a word or two about the 


lady herself. She was an undergraduat 
student at Ohio State, and took her 
master’s degree at the State Universit) 
of Iowa. Under Dr. Henry C. Sher 
man she was granted a doctor’s cegree 
at Columbia University in 1928. She 
was an instructor in biochemistry for 
two years in New York Medical School, 
research assistant in chemistry for four 
years at Columbia University, biochem- 
ist at St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland 
for one year, an instructor in chemistr) 
at Columbia University from 1930 te 
1936, and Chief of Food and Nutrition, 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. 5. De 
partment of Agriculture, from 1936 te 
1941. For the past year she has been 
director of the Institute of Nutrition al 
the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, Mil 
waukee, Wis., where she completed 
some research in human nutrition. She 
represented the United States «t the 
Geneva Conference on Nutrition of the 
League of Nations in 1938. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that she should 
have been prominent in the work of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na 
tional Research Council which proposed 
the Average Daily Allowances, now a 
cepted as the yardstick of good nutri: 
tion. 

At the Chicago war conference of th 
baking industry somebody said thirty m!- 
lion household bread knives would havt 
to be bought if the bakery-sliced loaf #% 
to be abolished. Accordingly, when th 
Food Distribution Order No. I was 
nounced we hurried home to the hitches 
and called for an inventory. To our ™ 
lief we found not only two very good 
knives particularly designed for bread 
cutting but several others that would 4 
in a pinch. Is our case unusual, friends, 
or was the war conference objector mere: 
ly conducting sort of a filibuster? 
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Frank J. Allen 


. Bay State’s new vice president . . 


Here is the photographer’s newest im- 
pression of Frank J. Allen, who recently 
was elected vice president of Bay State 
Milling Co., in succession to the late 
H. C. Garvin. Mr. Allen long had been 
secretary and general manager of the 
company, in which latter capacity he will 
continue. He has been with Bay State at 
Winona since the company was organized 
in 1899, Always active in milling indus- 
try affairs, Mr. Allen served as presi- 
dent of the Spring Wheat Millers Club 
in 1929 and succeeded Jess B. Smith as 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation in 1935, 


erhonal & 


ON THE GO 

Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager for Larabee Flour. Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was in Chicago the first part of 
this week attending the meeting of whole- 
sale grocers. Ellis English, general sales 
manager for Larabee, returned from a 
southern trip last week with a heavy cold 
and at the week end was confined to 
his home for treatment. 


AT OHIO MEETING 

Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager of Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, is in Ohio this week 
to attend the Ohio bakers’ convention and 
also to make a few central states calls 
before returning home. 


ON WAY HOME 
R. C. Ilstrup, bulk sales division office, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in Chicago late last week on 
his way back from a trip to Buffalo. 
4s 


IN NEW YORK 

Philip Pillsbury, president, and Dr. C. 
G. Harrel, director, food research labora- 
tory, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, were among the callers at the 
company’s New York offices. 


FEED PROBLEMS 


J. P. Parks, of the J. P. Parks Co., 
E. C. Dreyer, of Dreyer Commission Co., 


John W. 


Bowell 
. the Sunfed and Vitalized man . 


when Mr. Smith became active president 
of the federation. He continued as chair- 
man in the following year by election. 

John W. Bowell became manager of 
the Sunfed and Vitalized flour department 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, on January 15. For several 
years he has been active in the promotion 
of nutiitional and enriched flours with all 
company salesmen, and his department 
will continue to work directly on the pro- 
motion of this type flour from all Com- 
mander-Larabee units. 

Walter R. Barry, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., in charge of the gro- 


T. G. Stephenson, of Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co. and E. M. Hibbs, of B. C. 
Christopher & Co., all of Kansas City, 
attended the jobbers’ and millers’ confer- 
ences with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
last week end in Chicago. 


KASTERN CALLER 

John A. Willis, Jr., vice president and 
general manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, made his New York 
headquarters with J. H. Blake during 
a business trip through eastern flour 
markets. 


FLIES FROM NORTH 


Howard Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, visited Minneapolis Jan. 22, leav- 
ing that evening by plane for his winter 
home at Miami, Fla. 


TRADE TRAVELERS 


W. R. Moore, sales director, package 
department, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, left last week to call on the 
trade in Chicago. L. V. Mika, the 
firm’s central states representative, is 
attending a bakers’ meeting at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


MR. BELL IN SOUTH 


James F. Bell, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, spent 
Jan. 23 in Atlanta visiting the southeast- 
ern division office of the company of 


Walter R. Barry 
. on G.M.I. executive committee . . 


cery products operations, recently was 
named a member of the executive com- 
mittee. He joined the staff of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in 1916. From 1917 
to 1919 he served with the United States 
Marine Corps, and after his return to 
Minneapolis entered Washburn Crosby’s 
merchandising department. In 1922 he 
went to the Kansas City office, and in 
1924 was transferred to New York. In 
1926 he became sales promotional man- 
ager for family flour. Three years later, 
with the further development of national 
package foods merchandising, he was 
elected vice president and general man- 


which James J. 
made president. A luncheon was given 
in Mr. Bell’s honor at the Biltmore Ho- 
tel and was attended by members of 
the divisional staff. 


Selvage was recently 


FOOD COMMITTEES 

The Department of Agriculture is ap- 
pointing local food industry committees 
throughout the nation to handle any 
local problems of maldistribution of 
civilian food supplies that may develop 
from time to time. Among the ap- 
pointments made in Buffalo to the com- 
mittee was A. G. Stegmeier, of Steg- 
meier’s Bakery. Leo J. Quinn, manager 
of the Kolb Baking Corp., Johnstown, 
Pa., was made a member of the com- 
mittee for Indiana, Cambria and Som- 
erset counties of Pennsylvania. 


AT DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
went to Chicago for a meeting of the 
directors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


WINS J. C. AWARD 


Edwin J. Petrowski, sa'es manager for 
the Beckman Bakery, Wausau, Wis., and 
member of the Wisconsin State Bakers 
Association board of directors, has been 
awarded the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Distinguished Service Award as 
the outstanding Wausau young man in 


Cc. H. Williamson 
. . head man at St. Louis. . 


ager of Gold Medal Foods, Inc., becom. 
ing president in 1933. In May, 1936, he 
was made vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., in charge of grocery products. 


C. H. Williamson, president C. H. 
Williamson & Co., Inc., was elected presi- 
dent at the annual election of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis, held Jan. 
13, succeeding Walter Toberman, who 
becomes a board member. O. H. Schwarz 
and Leicester Busch Faust were elected 
first and second vice presidents, respec- 
tively. H. R. Diercks, Roy J. Huette- 
man and R. E. Nye were named to the 
board of directors. 


1942. His “accomplishments include the 
furthering of employer-employee _rela- 
tions in the city’s baking industry; ac- 
tivity in the Chamber of Commerce mem- 
bership. drive; and participation in nu- 
merous civic activities. 
FOOD ADVISORS 

John D. Dickson, Bay State Bakery, 
Brockton, Macs., president of the New 
England Bakers Association, and Robert 
E. Sullivan, executive secretary, Boston, 
were appointed to the advisory commit- 
tee of the State Food Distribution d- 
ministration by John H. Sullivan, state 
director. 


MOVES RESIDENCE 

Myron Eastwood, Boston manager for 
Washburn Crosby Co., eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has moved his resi- 
dence from Providence, R. I., to Welles- 
ley Hills, in suburban Boston. 


EXCHANGE MEMBER 

John Witter, of Ross, Cal., associated 
with Dean Witter & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


ADDED TO DIRECTORATE 
At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Live Stock National Bank, 


‘Omaha, Neb., held recently, J. L. Welsh, 


Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
added to the directorate. 


Omaha, was 
Mr. Welsh 
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is vice president of the National Grain 
and Feed Dealers Association, a director 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
and a past president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 


GRADUATION 

Thomas B. Schmidt, Jr., son of 
Thomas B. Schmidt, vice president of 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., 
was graduated from St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md., Jan. 17, receiv- 
ing his bachelor of science degree cum 
laude. He is now at home awaiting or- 
ders from the navy to report for officer 
training. 


COMMITTEEMAN 

Carl F. Stroehmann, of Stroehmann 
Baking Co., Williamsport, Pa. was 
chosen chairman of the war citizenship 
committee of the Williamsport Kiwanis 
Club. He also is a member of the edu- 
cation committee. Leo C. Williamson, 
former bakery owner, now mayor of 
the city, is vice president of the club. 


ARMED FORCES 

Corporal Hugh Sauer, headquarters 
office supply military police replacement 
training center, Fort Riley, Kansas, has 
returned to camp after spending a fur- 
lough with his family in Oklahoma City. 
His father is M. C. Sauer, assistant 
sales executive of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc. 


SALES MANAGER 

Christian T. Johnson, formerly of the 
Johnson Coffee Co., Nashville, is the 
new sales manager of the Colonial Mill- 
ing Co., Nashville. 
VISITS SON 

Fred Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., returned to Chicago on 


Jan. 25. Following his attendance at the 
flour distributors’ conference with OPA 





* FISH MEAL e 








Three years ago Wayne Fish, manu- 
facturers’ representative, Minneapolis, in- 
vited about a dozen friends in the feed 
trade to his home for a Sunday morning 
breakfast on the day before the conven- 
tion of the Northwest Retail Feed As- 


sociation. Everyone enjoyed the occa- 
sion so much that Mr. Fish has repeated 
the party each year since, and his invi- 
tation list has grown to such proportions 
that he either had to build a bigger house 
or move the breakfast elsewhere. This 
year, on Jan. 10, Mr. Fish entertained 
162 guests at the party, taking over the 
ballroom of the Nicollet hotel, Minne- 
apolis, for the occasion. He also was 
host at a luncheon on Jan. 11, to a small 
group in honor of John K. Westberg, 
OPA executive, Washington. Mr. West- 
berg is shown at the left and Mr. Fish 
at the right in the accompanying picture. 
The gentleman in the background is Tom 
G. Wilkinson, Farallone Packing Co., 
New York City. 





Officials on Jan. 18-19, Mr. Larsen re- 
mained in Washington to visit his son, 
Major Fred Larsen, Jr. The latter was 
one of several staff officers selected for 
special work, and has been stationed in 
Washington for several weeks. 


AT HOME OFFICE 


N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager for 
Bay State Milling Co., visited his com- 
pany’s home office at Winona, Minn., 
last week. 


OHICAGO VISITORS 

Visiting millers last week in Chicago 
were: G. C. Grimes, Inland Mills, Inc., 
Des Moines; Samuel R. Harrell, vice 
president, Acme-Evans, Inc., Indianapo- 
lis; W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha; 
J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha. 


FEDERATION BUSINESS 

Herman Steen, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, visited St. Louis on 
federation business last week. 
CONFERS WITH ACCOUNTANTS 

F. A. Smith, assistant secretary of the 
Millers National Federation, was in Kan- 
sas City last week attending an account- 
ants’ meeting. 


x * &* k& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *&* *& * 


Roger Grant, Jr., better known as 
“Buddy,” son of Roger Grant, Asheville 
(N. C.) Baking Co., is serving with the 
U. S. Army in New Guinea. 

* 

Joe D. Williams, of the United States 

Coast Guard, has been transferred from 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the U. S. Re- 
serve Base at Cairo, Ill. He is visiting 








his parents, Cohen E. Williams, Nash- 
ville flour and feed broker, and Mrs. 
Williams, on his leave. 


* 


Billy McGough, son of Tom McGough, 
McGough Bakeries Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., is now serving with the U. S. 
Army overseas, according to word re- 
ceived by his father recently. 


* 


George H. Imorde has been commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
Exchange Service and will leave shortly 
to take his training at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Lieut. Imorde, a director of 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., is the owner 
and manager of B. & W. Imorde Bak- 
ers, Louisville. 

* 


Major V. T. Johnson, who for 12 
years was identified with the Federal 
Bake Shops as a traveling supervisor 
and district manager, is the new post 
exchange officer at Camp Croft, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


* 


Miss Martha Lucinda Bernet, daugh- 
ter of the late Albert E. Bernet, presi- 
dent of the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., was sworn 


-in recently as an officer candidate in 


the WAVES. She has three broth- 
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» TWO TOBEYS ON ACTIVE DUTY « 











Dr. James A. Tobey, director of the department of nutrition of the American 


Institute of Baking since 1937, who has been a reserve officer in the regular 


army, has been ordered to active duty. 


A veteran of the first world war and 


a reserve officer for many years, Dr. Tobey (at the left in the picture) is a 


lieutenant colonel in the sanitary corps of the Army medical department. Be- 
side him is his son, Ensign J. W. Tobey. Since Col. Tobey is stationed at 
Charlottesville, Va., it is expected that he will take an active interest in the 
department of nutrition. Russell W. Varney, a director of the AIB, has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of supervision of the work of the New York office of 
the AIB for the present during Dr. Tobey’s absence. 





ers, all graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy, now serving in the 
navy; they are Lieut. A. E. Bernet, 
Jr., Lieut. Com. J. C. Bernet, and Lieut. 
Com. H. C. Bernet. 





OpITUARY + + 





MRS. MARY B. FILES 

Mrs. Mary B. Files, mother of Howard 
W. Files, vice president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, died at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last week. 


STUART H. BROWN 

Stuart Harrison Brown, 68, retired 
executive of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., died suddenly in Miami on Jan. 
20, after a heart attack. 


LONNIE LAWRENCE 


Lonnie Lawrence, of the Charles H. 
Lilly Co., of Seattle, died Jan. 20. He 
had been stricken with a heart attack 


while driving home in a snowstorm, and 
died a few hours later. Mr. Lawrence 
was flour export manager of the com- 
pany when it was in the milling busi- 
ness. Since then, he has been connected 
with the feed, seed and fertilizer end 
of the business. He was widely known in 
grain and milling circles of the Pacific 
Northwest, having been with the Lilly 
company for years. 


MRS. G. T. HONSTAIN 


Mrs. G. T. Honstain, widow of the. 


pioneer mill and elevator builder of 
Minneapolis of that name, died Jan. 20, 
in her eightieth year. 


H. E. ISAMOYER 

Herbert E. Isamoyer, 61, for many 
years owner and operator of a pretzel 
bakery at Reading, Pa., died there on 
Jan. 18. 


GEORGE W. PUSEY 


George W. Pusey, 74, owner and opera- 
tor of a flour mill at Ashland, Del., died 
suddenly on Jan. 17. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 
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*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 





SOUTHWEST FEED MEN 
TO RATION TRUCKERS 


~<— 
Plans Will Assure Men of Supplies 
When They Arrive, But Not All 
They Want 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Feed manufactur- 
ers in the Southwest who have been strug- 
gling with a mill-door truck problem that 
worked a hardship on supplies of feed 
for interior dealers, have begun to ra- 
tion the truckers who come to the plant 
for feed. 

Some of them ration the truckers on 
the basis of past experience, allowing 
them to haul away each month a propor- 
tion of the amount they took, on the 
average, a year ago. 

Others are allowing trucks to come 
in for feed only on certain days, using 
the other days’ production for the car- 
lot trade. 

One mill is requiring the trucker to 
write in ahead of time and order the 
feed the truck will pick up. 

The plans are beginning to function 
and act as leveling agents in getting a 
proportionate distribution among deal- 
ers everywhere. 

Previously it has been virtually im- 
possible to turn a trucker down after 
he has driven scores of miles just to get 
feed. These new rationing plans will 
assure men of supplies when they arrive, 
but will not allow everyone who comes 
to get all he wants. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS’ MEETING HEARS 
TALK ON GRAIN CHEMICALS 


The largest attendance of the year at 
a meeting of the Midwest Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
turned out on Jan. 11 to hear Dr. Robert 
D. Coghill, chief of the fermentation 
division of Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Peoria, Ill. Dr. Coghill spoke 
on fermentation in farm product utiliza- 
tion. 

The activities of the fermentation 
division of the Northern  Labora- 
tory are limited to the conversion of 
farm crops to industrial chemicals. 
Therefore, all of the work is based on 
carbohydrate crops. The first factor to 
be considered is availability of the crop 





the year around, and the quantities which 
are required to operate a plant continu- 
ally. This calls for storage also. The 
second factor is cost. The relative cost 
per pound of fermentable sugar in the 
original source is the determining factor. 
The third important factor is the diver- 
sion of part of the farm product for 
industrial use. 

With these three factors in mind, the 
carbohydrate crops of the Midwest area 
are being studied for their conversion 
to industrial chemicals. In general, 
those products with large molecular for- 
mula afford the best opportunity for the 
fermentation process of manufacture in- 
to industrial chemicals. Dr. Coghill ex- 
plained that the culture department had 
a collection of 3,200 organisms, includ- 
ing molds, yeast and bacteria, and that 
some of these had specific properties 
which were being investigated. 
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ARTHUR E. WEBER TO NEW 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH POST 


Arthur E. Weber, for the last sev- 
eral years sales manager of the yeast 
and bakers’ malt division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., has been appointed man- 
ager of that department, succeeding the 
late Homer F. Ziegler. 

Mr. Weber, formerly associated with 
the Liberty Yeast Co., has been with 
Anheuser-Busch since establishment of 
the yeast division in 1926. He also will 
charge of the corn products 
division of the company. 

Frank X. Ragan, eastern divisional 
manager for the Anheuser-Busch com- 
pany, has been appointed sales man- 
ager, Mr. Weber announced. Mr. Ragan 
will remain at his New York City head- 
quarters. 





assume 
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BLIZZARD CHECKS MARKETING 

Hvurcuinson, Kansas.—A howling bliz- 
zard which swept Kansas at the start of 
last week provided a check on the harvest- 
like rush to market. Receipts in Hutch- 
inson were hardly more than half those 
for the preceding week as snow and bit- 
ter cold kept farmers indoors. Pick-up 
late in the week indicates intent on the 
part of holders to disgorge in the face 
of bright prospects for 1943. Many 
farmers are redeeming loan wheat where 
it is stored at home, and realizing a small 
profit, after deducting expenses. 


DISTILLERS’ ALCOHOL 
PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


Dr. H. O. Halvorson Addresses Minne- 
apolis Chemists on the Production 
of Industrial Alcohol 


With the need for industrial alcohol 
raised from a peacetime average of 
about 300,000,000 gals per year to 675,- 
000,000 gals during 1943, the nation’s 
distillers have been called upon to use 
every possible means to increase their 
output. The problems that face them 
were discussed by Dr. H. O. Halvorson, 
professor of bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, before a meeting of 
the Northwest Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, in Minneapolis 
Jan. 22. 

Dr. Halvorson explained that even with 
the conversion of all distilleries to the 
manufacture of the industrial product, 
facilities were not quite adequate. This 
meant that more would have to be pro- 
vided, and that every means must be tak- 
en to increase the production of alcohol 
from a given amount of raw material. 

Corn, Dr. Halvorson said, had long 
been the principal grain used for indus- 
trial alcohol, The need for vast amounts 
of animal feeds, however, had started 
a movement to utilize surplus wheat 
supplies for distillation. This brought on 
new distilling problems. Wheat, particu- 
larly the coarse ground whole grain, was 
known to be more difficult to handle in 
the distillery. 

Several steps have been taken to over- 
come the difficulties. One is the wide 
program to make wheat alcohol from a 
granular meal furnished by flour mills. 
Others are based upon changes in malt- 
ing and fermentation technique. 

The speaker outlined some of the ob- 
jections to the use of whole ground 
wheat. The yield of alcohol, he said, 
varied from 4.6 to 4.8 proof gals per 
bushel for wheat, compared with 5 to 5.2 
proof gals for corn. (A “proof” gal 
contains 50% alcohol by volume.) Rea- 
sons were a difference in starch content, 
and the fact that part of the wheat starch 
was not so easily converted to sugar as 
the starch of corn. The yield difficulty 
is somewhat overcome, however, when 
granular meal is used. Yield per bushel 
with this material has been from 5 to 5.4 


proof gals. 
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Some distillers, the speaker stated, had 
been reluctant to consider a change from 
corn to wheat because of the difference 
in the dried by-products. Their custom- 
ers, they contended, preferred the corn 
by-products and would not be satisfied 
with those from wheat. It was pointed 
out from the floor, however, that al- 
though dried grains from corn distilla- 
tion were higher in fat content, the wheat 
by-products would have more protein and 
an important vitamin content, whether 
they consisted of the residue from the 
distillation of whole ground grains or 
that from a granular wheat meal. 

There were several factors behind the 
appearance of granular meal in the in- 
dustrial alcohol picture, the speaker said. 
One was that less material would have 
to be handled at the distillery, thus in- 
creasing capacity to some extent. Yields 
were higher, and the toxic effect of one 
of the wheat proteins upon the growth 
of yeast was minimized by the separation 
of the grain before distillation, 
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USDA REPORTS ON 1942 CORN LOANS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said Jan. 22 
that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Jan. 16 had completed 22,125 loans on 
26,986,777 bus of 1942 corn in the 
amount of $20,835,995.38. The average 
amount advanced was 77c bu. On the 
same date last year 43,877 loans had 
been completed on 45,856,185 bus. 





° RESIGNS + 








Herbert W. 
director of food production in the re- 


Parisius resigned as 
organization of the food administration 
branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
when his proposals for organization were 
rejected by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Parisius issued a statement saying 
that “an all-purpose agency of credit, 
procurement and supervision” should be 
set up “to get, not only the announced 
1943 food production goals, but at least 
20% more. To accept 1943 food short- 
ages as inevitable is to aid the defeatists 
and those who would welcome a negoti- 
ated peace. Gov. Townsend [his succes- 
sor] can pass this miracle of a 20% in- 
crease this crop year, weather permitting, 
if he will exclude from his organization 
those money lenders who look with two 
glass eyes at the working farmer needing 
help to do his full share in this war,” 
he added. 













; 
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Corn Price Changes 
by OPA Delayed by 
Legal Processes 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Legal interpreta- 
tions of amendments planned to clarify 
the current control of corn prices have 
delayed Office of Price Administration 
issuance of the changes for some time, 
it has been learned. 

At the same time, it was learned that 
OPA has indicated considerable cold- 
ness to efforts of the grain trade to gain 
approval of a set of differentials between 
corn grades to replace those in effect on 
Jan. 11, and thus reflect a more normal 
relationship. 

The trade urged substitute differen- 
tials below Nos. 1 and 2 yellow and a 
premium above those grades on white 
corn to take the place of the ceiling 
margins of Jan. 11, held to be out of 
line with normal operations. 

OPA sources and the trade indicated 
there was considerable disagreement now 
over these proposed alterations and no 
evidence when a decision might be 
reached. 

On the other amendments, OPA lawyers 
have been having difficulty fitting their 
language to market operations, and this 
has delayed the move. 

The technical procedure is this: OPA 
cannot amend the current temporary 
order, and must first issue an order 
making it permanent, then issue 
any amendments, and then before the 
60-day life of the original order is up, 
supplant it with a dollars and cents 
schedule reflecting the prices frozen in 
the Jan. 11 order. 

Marking the current order perma- 
nent actually has no effect on the situa- 
tion, except to meet a complex legal 
situation. 
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ATLANTA RETAIL MEETING 
Attanta, Ga—The Atlanta Retail 
Bakers Club will meet at the Robert 
Fulton Hotel, Jan. 27, at 8 p.m. The 
following subjects will be discussed: per- 
mission from the OPA to make adjust- 
ments in prices; bills to be introduced 
in the Georgia legislature; assuring re- 
tailers of their proportionate share in 
raw materials; discussion of records and 
requirements of government order FD-1. 
Chairman of the meeting is C. Vaughn 
Vincent, Vincent’s Bakery, Atlanta. 
This will be the first meeting in several 
months and officers will be elected. 
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Rate Reduction 
Upheld for South- 
western Shipments 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although ruling 
that their previous decision to allow a 
%¢ per 100 Ibs reduction in the grain 
and flour rail-ship rate to eastern ports 
was too large, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, however, upheld the action 
to the extent of allowing a 5c per 100 
Ibs reduction to make the rate on the 
greater part of the shipments from the 
Oklahoma-Texas area 55c as against the 
current rate of 60c. 

_ The decision was the result of recon- 
sidering the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
pave No. 28090, which was appealed by 
railroads and water lines after the pre- 
vious decision. Commissioner Porter in 
& minority opinion stated that his con- 
tention was that the case be dismissed 
and the old rates allowed to stand. The 
Majority decision pointed out that the 


5le rate previously prescribed used the 
distance scale as a determining factor 
instead of giving competitive conditions 
more weight. The compromise rate was 
the result. 

It is believed that the carriers and 
perhaps the millers north of the Okla- 
homa-Texas group will again appeal to 
have the case reopened. As the order 
stands now the new charges would go 
into effect April 22. The rates apply 
on rail-water shipments to coastal ports 
from Norfolk to Boston. 
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GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE 
60% OF MILLED RICE 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Moving to meet 
an important food supply situation in 
American island territories where rice 
is a principal food, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard Jan. 22 directed rice 
millers to set aside 60% of their stocks 
of milled rice on hand and the quantities 
that may be milled after that date for 
purchase by the government. 

Purpose of the action, Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 10, is to assure an ade- 
quate supply of a basic food for resi- 
dents of American territories and make 
supplies available to the U. S, armed 
forces. The territories include Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, other vital 
defense zones in the Caribbean, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The 40% of millers’ supplies not cov- 
ered by the order will be available to 
U. S. consumers and for export to 
Cuba which looks to this country as its 
principal source of supply. With rice 
that already has moved into civilian chan- 
nels, it is expected that the supply of 
milled rice will be adequate to meet 
normal civilian needs. 

The food order, which is effective Jan. 
22, will be administered by the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration of the depart- 
ment. FDA will receive offers for the 
sale of the “set-aside” rice at not to ex- 
ceed ceiling prices. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 22, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’'s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 92,745 1,277 10,029 9,147 
Private terminals 37 9 
Winter storage 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














SMOG nc cccce 2,783 

TORGES. sec cinees 95,530 1,277 10,066 9,157 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,411 3 88 38 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 














WRtOTS cccccccs 17,318 os 25 95 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee ee oe 
VICOOTER ccccecce 1,009 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

ROGGE 2s ccices 135,095 1,277 10,179 9,290 
WORF QO .sseces 148,474 584 2,032 4,188 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,358 64 219 420 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR GIV. csveee 30 a's 11 6 








Tetale ..scste. 1,388 64 230 426 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 








Rall .ocscscces 486 10 722 198 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm Wiv. ..cce- 48 Pw, 13 4 

TOCA ccc ecccs 534 10 734 203 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 22, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 50,322 2,244 32,402 21,783 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 3,919 es 239 400 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 22, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,051 1,199 23,967 13,885 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
@rm Givi ..cese 4,163 es 146 329 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


In the whole great Food for Vic- 
tory Program Bread has first place. 
And any baker who is not baking 
the best loaf he can and any flour 
distributor who is not supplying 
his customers with excellent flour 
is not doing his share of the job. 


Our flours yield to none in baking 


merit and dollar value. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Nm Ne Nn re” re” re” ree” ee” eee” eee” eee” eee” 


wes 
FLOUR 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











MILLING WHEA FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York OFFICES one 
Chicago Columbus ow Xo Nashville Peo 
St. Leuls Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

City Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas y veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha . Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although there is some defi- 
nite interest in the market on the part of 
buyers who are not yet covered well ahead, 
not as much buying developed as during 
the previous fortnight, amounting only to 
47% of capacity, compared with 91% the 
previous week and 44% a year ago. 

With nearly all mills pushing their pro- 
duction to the hilt and not anxious to enter 
into new contracts for near-by delivery, 
the situation is different than it has been 
in that respect for years. Army flour, lend- 
lease contracts and increased consumption 
are burdening mills with business. 

As the result, buyers are finding that they 
are shopping for contracts that promise 
good delivery rather than low price. 

Family business good. Clears strong and 
hard to find. Production higher than at any 
time since war started in Europe. 

Quotations, Jan. 23: established brands of 
family flour $7.50@7.85, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.42, 95% $6.30@6.42, straight 
grade $6.20@6.30, first clear $4.85@5.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.60@4.80, low grade $4.30@4.55. 

Of the milis reporting, 10 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow 
and 3 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 63% com- 
pared to 53 last week. All sales domestic 
and divided 58% to family and 42 to bakers. 
Operation improved some and averaged 80% 
compared to 72 last week. Prices closed 
unchanged to 5c higher. Quotations, Jan. 
23, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $7.40 
@8.50 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour 
$7.40@8.50, standard patent $7.10@8.10, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.90@7, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.75@6.85, bakers standard $6.70@6.80. 

Omaha: Bookings varied greatly in vol- 
ume this week, sales up to 300% capacity 
in some areas and down to 50% in others. 
Shipping directions on former sales held 
up well. Quotations Jan. 23: family fancy 
$6.80@7.20, family standard $6.10@6.60, bak- 
ers short $6@6.45, bakers standard $5.75@ 
6.25. 








70% of capacity. This compares with 75% 
a week earlier and 70% a year ago. 

All mills apparently are getting all the 
shipping directions they can conveniently 
handle, and more plants are operating full 
time, seven days a week, than for a long 
time past. 

Quotations, Jan. 26: established brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 


@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6@ 6.65. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Quiet; 
sales last week the lightest since Jan. 4. 


Trade well supplied, 
directions plentiful. With the promise of 
more CCC wheat and the prospect of a 
ceiling on grain, there is not much incentive 
for buyers to add to holdings. They feel 


for time being, and 


they have nothing to lose by waiting. Mill- 
feed for shipment slow and lower, with 
milldoor demand good, 
THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chicago: Market quiet and not many 
sales made, but a little scattered business 
reported. Reports as to shipping directions 


vary, some saying they are urgent, particu- 
larly from jobbers, while others only re- 
port them fair. Family demand has slowed 
up a little, but sales and deliveries con- 
tinue quite active. Quotations, Jan. 23: 
spring top patent $6.80@7.05, standard pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85, first clear $6.30@6.70, second 
clear $4, family flour $8.35@8.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.60@6.92, 95% patent 
$6.45@6.72, first clear $5.75@6.10; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.85, standard patent $6.65. 

St. Louis: Reports indicate a nice volume 
of new business placed on the books. Buy- 
ing more general for fair-sized parcels and 
ear lots for shipment for prompt to 120 
days. Clears in poor demand. Prices un- 
changed. Jobbers advise practically no 
change from the past weeks. Shipping di- 
rections good. Quotations, Jan. 23: soft 
winter bakers patent (ceiling price) $6.70 
per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family soft wheat 
short patents at $7.80@8.40, straights $7.80 
@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $6.50@6.68, 
family short patent $7@7.50, 95% $6.50@ 
6.68, first clear $5.25@6, spring wheat bak- 


to be doing, so far as production is any 
indication, with the handicaps imposed by 
the rising cost of wheat and the low ceiling 
on the flour. Manifestly it seems that flour 
at the present ceiling cannot be sold on 
the present cost of soft wheat. For in- 
stance, the Toledo bid for No. 2 red, 27c 
rate points to New York, had gone to $1.53 
Jan. 22, equivalent to 13c over the close 
of the Chicago May future. Granted that 
certain brands of family flour may still be 


sold, short patents on which the ceiling 
was high, they constitute only a small 
part of the normal production of soft 


wheat mills, the major portion of which 
would be standard patents, or straights, 
95% extraction. So far the mills have 
been able to keep operating, presumably 
largely on orders booked ahead of the ceil- 


ing fixation for which they had wheat 
already in their elevators; no flour prices 
available. 
THE EAST 
Buffalo: With nominal prices at ceiling 


levels prevailing on most types of flour, 
demand and sales have slowed down some- 
what but production continues at a high 
rate. The next improvement in demand, 
it is believed, will come when the trading 
margin dips below the ceiling. Another 
factor, also, is steadying sales to a more 
even keel—the fact that buyers were able 
to fairly well cover their requirements for 
near-by needs. Mill offices very busy. 
Shipping directions continue excellent and 
with every indication that this state of 
affairs will continue for some time as con- 
sumer demand for bread and products from 
wheat continues to mount as _ restrictions 
are placed on other kinds of food. For- 
eign trade also has picked up. Prices quot- 
ed during the week at ceiling. 


New York: A fair volume continues to 
turn, although sales are chiefly to estab- 
lish ceilings or where flour is actually 


needed. Trade extremely uncertain over 
future developments at Washington and this 
slows down business generally, carrying as 
it does the possibility of government re- 
lease of wheat, or on the other hand are the 
continued advances with the expectation of 
bringing prices again above the established 
ceilings. Many mills are already close to, 
or even above, these levels, while others 
have a considerable distance before reaching 
them, but the situation tends to create ner- 
vousness. There is some inquiry from bak- 
ers, but jobbers are the chief buyers, with 
both springs and Kansas in demand. A 
few small lots of cake grades placed but 
these are very scarce and more of an ac- 
commodation than an indication of business. 

Quotations were unchanged in spite of 
higher markets, as the range included the 
ceiling prices of many mills at the top, 
with prices made for moderate round lot 
sales at the bottom. 

Prices Jan. 23: spring high glutens $7.45 
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Boston: Business in important quantities 
not to be found. Some jobbers still going 
through the process of establishing the basis 
for their new price ceilings bought a lim- 
ited amount. The baking trade is generally 
well covered for the next 120 days. Bakers 
engrossed with the provisions of the new 
food distribution order, which appeared to 
work well, although there were a few mis- 
understandings on the slicing exemptions 
which, however, were to be expected. Bread 
flour sales were limited, but there was a 
fair demand for soft winter patents, which 
were far from plentiful. Family moved jin 
moderate volume. Mill quotations closed 
about 10c bbl higher. Quotations, Jan. 22: 
spring high glutens $7.60@7.75, short pat- 
ent $7.45@7.60, standard patent $7.30@7.45, 
first clears $6.95@7.15, southwestern short 
patent $7.35@7.50, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.30, Texas short patent $7.50@7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.30@7.45; soft winter patent 
$7.C0@7.80, straights $7.35@7.60, and clears 
$7.15 @7.30. 

Philadelphia: Undertone firm and prices 
of some kinds show an upward trend. De- 
mand, while moderate, cunfined largely to 
smail lots for immediate needs. Buyers 
cautious. Most mills firm in their views, 
with some holders unwilling to make offers 
to any extent. Prices largely nominal. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: spring wheat short 
patent $7.35@7.50 bbl, standard patent £7.20 


@7.35, first spring clear $6.90@7.10; hard 

winter short patent $7.15@7.30, 95% %$7@ 

7.15, soft winter straights nominal. 
Pittsburgh: Demand somewhat limited, 


although shipping directions continue in 
brisk style. Jobbers showing more interest 
in the market and providing a satisfactory 
outlet for flour. Business for family flour 
good, with bookings rather heavy. Prices 
uniformly maintained. Clears continued in 
brisk demand, 


Quotations, Jan. 23: spring 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.45, straight 
$7..0@7.25, first clear $6.75@7, hard win- 


ter short patent $7.25@7.45, straight grade 
$7.05@7.25, high gluten $7.15@7.45, first 
clear $6.25@6.85; soft winters, bakers short 
patent $8.25@8.50, straight grade $6.75@ 


6.90 
THE souTu 

New Orleans: Sales off. Some buying 
for futures delivery and also some hani-to- 
mouth, Sales heaviest in southwestern 
hard wheat flours to the baking and job- 
bing trade. Shipping directions good. (uo- 
tations Jan. 238: hard spring wheat, no 
prices; hard winter wheat family patent 
$6.85@7.10, bakers short patent $6.60@4.85, 
95% $6.40@6.55, first clear $5.40@5.95, sec- 
ond clear $4.95@5.35; soft wheat short pat- 


ent $7.35@7.95, straight $6.60@6.95, first 
clear $5.45@5.80. 
Atlanta: New business of fair volume. 


Blenders continue to make good bookings 
on soft wheat short patent. Interest in 























ers patent, straight and 95%, $6.68. e¢.66. stantard soft wheat 95% and clears dull. Shipping 
@7.59, patents $7.05@7.39, clears . 
Wichita: Sales from 20 to 40%; direc- Toledo: It's a bit difficult to see how  $6.85@7.15; southwestern high glutens $7.10 paren ee eee Se = & irr 
tions active with mills operating 100%; soft wheat millers of the central states @7.35, standard patents $6.90@7.20, clears shipment ne Mle on aes . 8 <oge iate 
prices steady. manage to get along as well as they seem = $6,25@6.35, soft winter straights $7.25@7.50. ing with practically no py cae 
Hutchinson: Business| holding up _ well, <> grades. Deliveries continue good. Move- 
although interest not quite so keen. Book- ment on contracts good. Prices unchanczed. 
—_ ee wr — GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES _ Saetations, x gui spring wheat bakers 
road yuying in sma o medium lots. short atent -75@7.85, stand atent 
Shipping directions making it increasingly Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: $7.60@1.75, stonhane’ SE OT OO. gn 
—— to = requirements without ex- WHEAT ee weed hard wheat farnily 
panding operations. I Dul short patent -90@8.05, fancy patent $7.50 
Salina: Demand very quiet, with book- Minneapelis Chicago Kansas City St. is ath @7.55, standard patent $7.50@7.55, special 
ings light. Shipping directions good. May July May July May July May July May July or low grade $7.35@7.45; bakery short pat- 
ngs lg pping B 9 1 1 ; 
T » mat E lie. ait eamsawhnat ond Jan. 20 139% 139% 133% 133% coos sees 133% 133% ent $7.35@7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.40, 
exas: ~~ oe 4 ye ~~ = Jan, 21 K 138% 138% 133% 133% 133% 133% straight $7.10@7.30; soft wheat family short 
are running from te 8 A To : a ¥ Jan. 22 : 139% 139% 134% 134% 135 135% patent $8.70@8.90, fancy patent $8.30@8.50, 
— a < See SS aS ae a | : 139% 139% 133% 133% - 134% 135 standard patent $8.30@8.50, special or low 
ee ee Se as, sn oe 34% 140% 140 134% 134% 136136 grade $8@8.20; soft wheat short patent, 
jo pf Bd coy ee og bia pM ong Jan. 26 005 134% 134% 139% 139% 133% 134 2% #088 135% 136 bulk basis $7.60@7.70; soft wheat 95% 
Operations about same, generally 50 or 60% * Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires Hira toe Bl gg gy Mey be 
of capacity, and up to 78 or 80% with a May July May July May July Closed Closed rising flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
smaller units. Family prices up 20c or 25¢ = Jan, 20 ..... ieee. cups) =e ee 8% ow es sey Mees eee eeee 200 higher ; 
bbl, though still well below ne ra Cy = FOR. BE na as 127 127% 92% oe . Nashville: Buyers showed more interest 
soe es Denes & ee oe . Jan, 22 ..... 127% 128 925% . e 4 picking up an occasional lot or two for 
— gon, Oe ree suet. qo: oon. 23 .oeee coos cone 128 128% 92 . see ee immediate shipment, and with little, if any, 
: manne ° ag 4 | ee pees ooee rr cone 92% 4 ‘ ie aaah interes aaa 4 
standard bakers 98s, under 44% ash, $6.58; Jan. 26..... es. abi ae 92% : . ietihy "al enaee noken = ty a 
first clears, sacked, $5.40@5.60, delivered a te b e s 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic r CORN . OATS . pone pe ra oe 95% flour at quo- 
aie . , Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis tations from 40 to 60c per bbl under prices 
THE NORTHWEST M Jul M Jul M 1 e by soft wheat mills. 
ay wy ny A wy ay July May July May July Outbound shipments to the merchants, 
Minneapolis: Daily reports last week were Jan. 20 ..... Seu caer 985% 99% 96 96% 585% 53% 54% 53% jobbers and retailers in the South and 
that business was extremely quiet. Aside Bee, BE socks 92 97% 98% 95% 95% 58% 57 53% 52% Bouthaast Have teen teir. Several of the 
from interest expressed by two or three Jan, 22 ..... 92% 98% 99 95% 96% 58% 57% 54% 63% smaller local chain stores that are within 
large eastern bakers, there wee mo inquiry § Jan. $3 ..... 92% 98% 98% 95% 95% 59% 57% 54% 53% several blocks of another store of the same 
of importance. The counterbids of these wee. SE cicec 92% 98% 98% 95% 96 59% 58% 55% 54% chain have closed this week due to a short- 
large companies were unattractive to mill- Poe eee 92 98% 98% 95% 95% 59% 57% 545% 53% oan ar iain, taneous aah te A pes 
fs understood that’ the buyers and. sellers - RYE a FLAXSEED———, __ BARLEY — each day their orders are shorted on some 
were only about 20c bbl apart in their Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis a, of any size reported as being 
views, but with mills loaded down with May July May July May July May July May July sold to the bakers. They oaly picked up 
business, they felt they could afford to pass Jan. 20 ..... 78% 80% 74% 16% 268 269% 268 sees 1% 73% an occasional lot of special grades on which 
up these offers. Jan, 31 ..... 78% =81% 13% 15% 268% 269% 268% «ee 72% 74% their supplies were low. Their sales con- 
A little family flour business was booked Jan. 22 ...0% 80% 82% 15% 17% 269% 271 269% ovoee 72 74% tinue very good for this season Revard- 
each day, and enough scattering small lots SOR. SB cacer 80% 83% 76% 78% 270 271 270 e608 712% 74% less of the government ruling which went 
of bakery flour to bring the total business Jan. 25 ..... 83 85% 78% 80% 271% 273 271% eevee 73% 75% into effect last Monday that no sliced bread 
done for the week up to a little better than Jan. 26 ..... 83% 85% 78 80 271% 272% 271% rer 74 75% would be on the market after that date 
Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia hvillet 
Spring first patent .......... $6.80@ 7.95 $6.50@ 6.55 $....@.... $....@ 668 $....@.... $7.45@ 7.59 $....@.... $7.35@ 7.50 $7.45@ 7.60 bec wiry — 7.18 
Spring standard patent »..... 6.60@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.40 6. Dire, eee @eeee eee Denes 7.05@ 7.39 ....@. 7.20@ 7.35 7.30@ 7.45 ....@....  ....@ 718 
Spring first clear ........... 6.30@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.30 ....@.... ....@.... ~ Sor 6.85@ 7.15 ....@. 6.90@ 7.10 6.95@ 7.15 .@.. @ 6.01 
Hard winter short patent .... 6,60@ 6.92 ....@....  6.40@ 6.42  6.50@ 6.68 i 7.10@ 7.35 ....@.. 7.15@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.50 .-@.. @ 7.18 
Hard winter 95% patent 6:45@ 6.72 ....@.. 6.30@ 6.42 6.50@ 6.68 ~ eee 6.90@ 7.20 ae 1 7.00@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.30 ee @ 7.18 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.75@ 6.10 -@.. 4.85@ 5.25 5.25@ 6.00 ....@.... 6.25@ 6.35 ....@.. me Sas mr hy ee @ 6.01 
Soft winter short patent..... ..@ 6.85 ee me 6.70@ 8.35 <Aaon « Ke ee ao ibe wees@s.. '7,60@ 7.80 me > sa 
Soft winter straight ........ --@ 6.65 oe Qe. Ss coos @Docce er, Seer 7.25@ 7.50 .@.. nl, atime 7:35@ M+ a? “@ 
Soft winter first clear ....... o3@ cece esp e@Pocce coee@.. 6.00@ 6.50 coceMecece Pore Per ee eee hl 118@ rH eS @ 
Rye flour, white .......... +» 4.75@ 4.95 4.80@ 510 ....@.. oeee@ 6.40 ....@ 6.45 5.15@ 5.50 ....@.... 5.15@ 5.35 nerd Pp mets ip @ 
Rye flour, dark ......... eae” St Mes i? Bet eee, Seer. eee fo ee ae a6eeceet -  agasosts:. . aaneaee a oe ay 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Franciac Toronto **Winnip 7 eee OX osu oni 
Family patent ......$....@7.20 $9.00@9.20 Dakota ........$....@ 7.90  $7.00@ 7.20 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30- Spring exports§ ....... ek a 
Pastry ..cceeeeseees ooe+@6.80 6.20@6.40 Montana ....... ....@ 7.50  6.80@ 7.00 | Spring second pat... ....@4.60 ....@4.80 | Ontario 90% patentst....$5.00 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.c.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jute’. 


iTuesday prices. . 
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no change was noticed in the sale of bread 
—in fact, some housewives reported that 
they liked to slice their bread to suit their 
needs—sometimes thick and sometimes thin. 
Shipping directions fairly good. Quotations, 
Jan. 23: spring first patent and standard 
patent $7.18, first clear $6.01, hard winter 
short patent and 95% patent $7.18, first 
clear $6.01. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Market continues to expand. 
Consumer stocks dangerously low and the 
establishment of new ceiling prices has 
removed all uncertainties for the time be- 
ing, consequently the bakery and whole- 
sale trade have been large buyers. Quota- 
tions, Seattle or Tacoma, Jan. 23: family 
patent $7.20, pastry $6.80, bluestem $7.50, 
Montana spring $7.50, Dakota spring $7.90. 


Portland: Bookings continue on fairly 
good scale. Mills busy grinding on gov- 
ernment business and increased domestic 
pookings. Export business confined largely 
to government business and a fair amount 
to South-Central America. Quotations, Jan. 
23: f.o.b. mill, 98's cotton, hard winters 
$6.65, bluestem topping $6.65, soft wheat 
straight $5.90. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged, with 
buying interest somewhat lighter. Trade 
generally working on old contracts and has 
not felt the full impact of present higher 
prices, which are close to mill ceilings. 
Deliveries have been good, with mills hard 
pressed to meet shipping requirements. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 23: California family patents 
$9@9.20, eastern family patents $9.20@9.40, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem patents $6.70 
@6.90, northern hard wheat patents $6.90@ 
7.10, pastry $6.20@6.40, Dakota standard 
patents $7@7.20, Idaho hard wheat patents 
$6.90@7.10, Montana spring wheat patents 
$6.90@7.10, Montana standard patents $6.80 
@7, California bluestem patents $6.50 @6.70, 
California pastry $6@6.20. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported in flour, but: mills continue to op- 
erate to capacity on old orders and domes- 
tic business. Domestic sales average. Am- 
ple supplies on hand, but some of the sup- 
plies being held pending shipping instruc- 
tions. Millers picking up odd cars of the 
lower grades of red springs at prevailing 
spreads in the cash wheat market. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 23: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 


Vancouver: Domestic trade with bakers is 
good, export trade nil. Hard wheat flour 
supplies are ample for current needs and 
prices are holding steady at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations on the basis of 98's, 
cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
In connection with the vitamin flour it 
should be noted that sales are still light and 
far below early expectations. There has 
been quite a little movement in Ontario 
pastry flour here recently and supplies are 
fair. Several mills are introducing new 
brands, Current quotations are _ steady 
around $7.50 in cotton 98's. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 26 


Minneapolis: Practically impossible to 
move std. midds., and this grade has 
dropped $1 ton in the last week; other 
Brades off 25@50c. Millers and jobbers 
agree that general consumptive buying is 
very light. Neither mixers nor distributors 
display any interest in offerings, and, with 
Production heavier than at any previous 
time this season, more feed is appearing 
on track for sale, with very limited outlet 
for same. The heavy feeding period is still 
ahead, stretching well into the spring, so 
that millers are ndt at all concerned, espe- 
cially so since they have reached an un- 
derstanding with the CCC as to how the 
latter will support the floor price. . Current 
quetations here: bran $35.50@35.75, std. 
Ty $34.50, flour midds. $35, red dog 


Kansas City: Light; trend lower; supply 
ample; market did not respond at once to 
story of how floor would be supported; no 
market reaction except comment about effect 
of nonsubsidized distillers’ grits offal; bran 
$34@34.25, gray shorts $35.50@36. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined $1 on 
bran, 50c on mill run and unchanged on 
Shorts. Quotations, basis burlap bags, car- 
load shipment, for southern deliveries: bran 
$1.80@1.85 per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$1.85@1.90, shorts $1.90@1.95. For north- 
ern deliveries: bran $1.75@1.80, mill run 
$1.80@1.85, shorts $1.85 @1.90. 

Omaha: Demand varied, although mills 
Sold their productions; bran $35@36, brown 
shorts $36, gray shorts and flour midds. 
$36.50, rea dog $36.50. 
drys age. trend about steady; 

mited; y i 
$36.28@36 $0 ran $35.25@36.50, shorts 
aatutehinson: Good; trend firm; supply in- 
ge = bran $35.25, mill run $35.75, gray 

ee $36.25 (Kansas City basis). 
ort Worth: Good; trend steady; supply 
sdequate; wheat bran $40.40@41, gray 
a $41.60@42.20, white shorts not quot- 

» delivered Texas common points or Gal- 
veston domestic rate. 


: Fair; trend lower on bran and 
shout iiteady on shorts; supply adequate; 
: nsas ty: std. bran $34.75@35.25, 
Stray shorts $36 @ 36.50. . . 


+ Light; trend firm; supply am- 
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WANT ADS 


ple; spring and hard winter bran $39.25, 
std. midds. $38.75, flour midds. $38.75, red 
dog $39.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $36.50@36.75, pure bran 
$36.75@37, gray shorts $38.25@38.50, no 
offerings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Lower and easier, now selling 
below ceilings; soft winter wheat bran 
$38.50@39.50, mixed feed $39, flour midds. 
$38.50, std. $37.50. 


Buffalo: Demand was overtaken to some 
extent by continued heavy output which re- 
sulted in softening up of prices for all 
grades; trend steady; supply fair; bran 
$40.50,. std. midds., flour midds. and red 
dog $39, second clear $40.50, heavy mixed 
feeds $40.50. 


New York: Slow; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; bran $44.20, std. midds. $43.20, flour 
midds. $43.20, red dog $44.20. 


Boston: Demand slow and only from 
those in immediate need of supplies; offer- 
ings from domestic sources more than ade- 
quate to cover demand, but no unusual 
selling pressure from mills. No differential 
in quotations on bran and midds. between 
East and West. A limited amount of bran 
and shorts reported offered by Canadian 
mills and resellers, usually 75c per ton below 
domestic with a few mixed cars were 
worked; std. bran $45.75@46.75, std. midds. 
$45@45.50, flour midds. $46@46.50, mixed 
feed $46.25, and red dog $45.50. 

Philadelphia: Only moderate; trend 
slightly easier; supply moderate; bran, std. 
$43.75@44, pure spring $44@44.50, hard win- 
ter $44@44.50, soft winter nominal; midds., 
std. $43.50@44, flour $44@44.50, red dog $44 
@ 44.50. 

Pittsburgh: Improved; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; spring bran $43, std. midds. 
Mt flour $43, winter midds. $43.10, red dog 
43. 


Atlanta: Fair for everything; trend un- 
steady; supply sufficient; bran $45.75@46, 
gray shorts $46@46.20, std. midds. $47.15, 
rye midds. $39.70, red dog $47, ground 
government wheat $40.40 for Feb. 

Nashville: Demand fair to fairly good; 
prices slightly lower; supply sufficient; bran 
$42@42.30, gray shorts $42.50@42.80. 


Seattle: Good; trend easier; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 
Portland: Mill run $35@35.50, bran $36, 


shorts $36, midds. $36. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade seesawed during 
the past week, with sales steady and speci- 
fications excellent; mills operating 90% of 
capacity seven days per week, and prices 
stationary. Quotations (stationary): red 
bran and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling. California prices: 
(at ceiling) red bran and mill run $41.10, 
blended $41.10, white $41.10, midds, $42.10, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: Market steady, with de- 
mand improved and offerings light. Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $40@40.50, blended 
$40.50@41, white $41@41.70. Oregon-Wash- 
ington: red $40@40.50, std. $40.20@40.70, 
white $40.70@41.20, white bran $41.20@ 
41.70, midds. $41.20@41.70, shorts $41.20@ 
41.70. Montana: bran and mill run, $41.20@ 
41.70. California: blended mill run $40.20@ 
40.70, white $40.70@41.20. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran, none to offer; local 
mill run $41, 


Winnipeg: No change in situation. West- 
ern domestic trade very slow, but bulk of 
available supplies moving to eastern Can- 
ada, where they are readily absorbed; no 
export business indicated; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses, $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; supplies con- 
tinue reasonably easy to secure and in some 
cases mills are soliciting orders as a result 
of export runs in prairie plants. Domestic 
demand is still very good and the advent 
of the recent cold spell has brought about 
very substantial buying. Stocks in dealers’ 
warehouses are ample to cover all current 
needs. Prices remain unchanged at ceiling 
levels and quotations on a cash car basis 
are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and midds. 
$33.80, with no figure given on feed flour. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 23, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... eos «++ 12,930 10,875 
Kansas City .. 2,450 2,625 5,475 6,300 
Philadelphia .. 260 200 eee oes 
Milwaukee .... ee 20 2,500 2,040 






















WE WILL SOON BEGIN A NEW 
SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
PERCY KENT BAG CO. 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City. Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 
' Vv J e 
WANTED — A GooD EXPERIENCED 


miller, steady position, good pay. Address 
5972, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY SOUTH- 
western mill. Address 5974, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


CEREAL CHEMIST, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
able to take complete charge routine lab- 
oratory; would consider experienced fe- 
male applicant. Address Box 132, Com- 
merce Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED—PROMINENT MIN- 
nesota spring wheat mill, good reputa- 
tion, wants experienced and_ successful 
flour salesman for West Virginia and 
southwestern Ohio; married man _ pre- 
ferred; correspondence confidential. Give 
full particulars first letter. Good oppor- 
tunity. Address 5957, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A WAL- 
lace & Tiernan chlorine control. In reply 
please give condition, where used and 
price. Address 5968, The Northwestern 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





STANDARD 


MILLING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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MAN OF 45, WITH THOROUGH KNOWL- 
edge of the milling business and wide 
trade connections, is desirous of making 
connection with a good mill as manager 
or sales manager; best of references; full 
details of experience to anyone interested. 
Address 5950, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








EXPERIENCED SCALE MAN, NOW EM- 
ployed as head scale man by a large in- 
dustrial chemical plant, would like to 
hear from a concern with a line of mills 
and elevators. Wish to get back to grain 


scales. Would be willing to double on 
other work. Am also experienced on 
industrial servicing machines, Address 


5967, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
*“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street ~ . " 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Mierebiclegienl Mothode 


Biological, Chemical, 








picture. 





RAPID CITY, 








ditioned 


Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


humidity and temperature. 
laboratory control plus Dakota 


hard spring wheat completes the 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. . . is fully air con- 
controlled for 
Full 


and 
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What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 


tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 
in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 


Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Quo- 
tations are 10@15c bbl higher, due to 
strength in grain. Rye market is showing 
independent strength, but prices are still 
well below the parity basis. The advance 
has not brought in much new business. 
Trade continues to hold back, but is liberal 
with shipping directions. Mills running full 
time, but behind on deliveries; pure white 
rye flour $4.80@5.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.60@4.90, 
pure dark $4.15@4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5.25@5.50, medium §$5@5.25, dark 
$4.50 @ 4.65. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher, 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
white patent, $5.15@5.35. 

Chicago: Very little business reported; 
directions good; white patent $4.75@4.95, 
medium $4.55@4.75, dark $4.05@4.55. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.90. 

St, Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; pure white $5.40 
bbl, medium $5.25, dark $4.85, rye meal 
$5.05 

New York: Sales light, with little inter- 
est; pure white patents $5.15@5.50. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.45, me- 
dium $5.25, dark $4.85. 


SEMOLINA MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Durum millers are in the 
same position bread wheat millers were a 
few weeks back. They cannot afford to 
buy durum at current prices and sell the 
processed product at the ceiling. In con- 
sequence, they are out of the market on 
fancy No. 1 semolina and durum fancy 
patent, and have only durum flour to sell. 
Demand has tapered off, however, with 
trade well covered for some time to come. 
Directions continue heavy. Ceiling on fancy 
No. 1 semolina and durum fancy patent is 
$7.10 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and 
standard $6.90. 

In the week ended Jan. 23, eight Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 94,553 bbls 
durum products, against 118,204, made by 
nine mills, in the previous week. 

Chicago: Demand has slowed up, with 
not many sales reported; No. 1 semolina 
$7.35@7.38, standard No. 1 $6.90@7.18. 

St. Louis: Prices about steady; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.82, granular $7.62, No. 3 $7.32, fancy 
patent $8.82. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, while 
demand is fair; general undertone firm; No. 
1 fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 

Buffalo: With semolina selling at ceiling 
prices, demand pretty much restricted to 
near-by requirements; some of the trade 
booked ahead to assure availability of fu- 
ture supplies; trend steady to firm; supply 
fair; shipping directions remain good, with 
mills somewhat behind in filling orders; on 
bulk basis, all-rail: No. 1 $7.83, durum 
fancy patent $7.83, macaroni flour $7.23, 
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first clear $5.93; second clear, $4.18, durum 
granular not quoted. 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85, bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal good, with all supplies well taken: 
no export business reported for _ several) 


weeks. Quotations, Jan. 23: rolled oats, in 
80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie proy- 
inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 25 at $3.90 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan, 
23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 


Baltimore ....... 1,324 
ere 2,374 ee ee 
Buffalo ......... 2,610 916 196 
pS eee eee 1,030 541 ee ve 
Chicago—Afloat . oe 2561 + 200 
a ‘a 390 e* 40 
Milwaukee ...... ee os + 361 
bse hebeee es ee ee 776 
New York ...... 2,568 “s 
Philadelphia ..... 737 
EN. 9:0's d's0'9's 10,643 2,098 196 1,377 


Jan. 24, 1942 .... 16,978 83 438 72 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Jan. 25, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 
Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
January ... 240 120 
February .. 3,120 1,320 480 1,560 360 
March .... 3,960 2,640 240 2,280 720 











p< res 1,920 2,280 960 3,000 1,560 
0 ee 2,640 2,040 720 3,720 1,920 
SUMO csvccs eee 1,200 «- 1,200 120 

Totals -11,880 9,480 2,520 11,760 4,180 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
——— Week ending—— 
Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan 23 
Pive Wee .ccccss 19,806 *18,287 *17,357 
*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipis, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal priraary points for the week 

ending Jan. 23, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 123 454 33 52 1,946 3,534 

Duluth. ...0.- 8 16 935 1,385 





= 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








cen tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Gartee IGE. bcc csececes $. - @39.25 ™ — 75 $. -@. S.ccctes $....@40.50 
Hard winter bran ....... - @39.25 -@.  @34. 15 36. 50@ 36. 15 veaeee 
Standard middlings* -- @38.75 -@ 34. ‘50 wre OF ee 39.00 
Flour middlingst ° - @38.75 - @35.00 @ 36.0 ‘00 38. 266 ) 38. ‘50 eee @39.00 
MOE GOR ccccovccvicucese - @39.50 -@35.50 ... "@ 39, 00 - @39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia aia Cincinnati ‘Nashville 
Spring WEAR iccccccessess -@.... $43.75@44.00 $45.75@ 46.75 $....@. $.46.-@ ..- 
Hard winter bran ....... pepe” 44.00@44.50 ....@.... -@. coee@ «ess 
Soft winter bran ........ ST. Sees +h FPP 45.75 @ 46.75 42. 00@ 42. 25 42.00@ 42.30 
Standard middlings* ..... ree 43.50@ 44. ‘00 45.00 @ 45.50 -@. eeee@...- 
Flour middlingst ........ rr) ere 44.00@44.50 46.00@46.50 41. 50@42. ‘50 42.50 @ 42.80 
GE. vic visswinccesces o+e+@.... 44.00@44.50 «++ @45.50 --@. ee ar 
spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Terese ciccccces $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ....... - @ 28.00 «++ +@29.00 ows i ae ° 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 





Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Jan. 23, and corresponding date of 4 
year ago: 
o—Wheat—, o> earn "aa" te—, -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1943 1942 943 1942 943 abr | 1943 1942 1943 1942 
TIAEES. 6c cicsecteses 5,276 7,937 L 195 692 12 91 125 a 
TREND sc cceccccccccoses 6,145 7,840 4,404 7,721 1,987 487 4,531 3,311 681 364 
pv | EET 3,576 4,521 730 ee eh >> os ae 298 ss 
CREED akc cvvcesvcsess 6,633 14,798 13,740 9,464 1,010 2,845 3,741 2,450 622 132 
pe SPOT 497 353 se 187 of +» 1,405 2,242 os +s 
DOATSEE cecccccoscccoses 145 145 2 2 5 4 240 2 200 230 
SPEDE ccccccssncccvcss 32,164 30,663 1,024 4,121 536 901 1,438 1,339 787 «(1,211 
WOES WERE once cccscs 12,279 11,064 359 717 161 131 20 29 63 208 
Galveston .ccccsccccess 4,991 5,315 ee e6 oe Se ee . 
Hutchingon .........00% 11,659 9,991 es os eé ee rT ee 
Indianapolis .........++. 1,343 1,761 1,458 1,690 345 379 38 123 ee aos 
Kansas City ........... 32,648 35,249 2,342 2,675 212 226 408 452 21 79 
Milwaukee ..........+:. 1,358 2,666 1,096 1,258 39 282 247 857 2,159 gil 
BERR ce sccacevocecs 169 es oe ee oe oe 654 479 ge .* 
Minneapolis ........... 32,777 39,069 2,657 2,792 3,968 1,455 5,005 4,506 3,212 4,909 
New Orleans .......... 1,998 1,858 12 113 1 6 2 én oe . 
New Work ccccscccccecs 174 537 263 337 oe 47 2 38 
ROBBER cccccscceces 51 24 §1 es oe rT ee oe is 
GUMOMS cccccsccccccccs 15,592 13,805 4,636 6,028 246 346 201 418 164 214 
eee Sa ae 277 Ss .% 5 pie | el. 
Philadelphia cevscccnce 1,663 2,287 282 501 36 15 39 10 3 1 
BE, EOS cccccccscccese 4,838 6,011 3,673. 1,918 309 378 1,030 92 50 10 
Sioux City .....seecees 1,960 1,697 1,558 8 89 53 os 8 21 
Bt. TOMBIR cccccccccves 6,049 6,347 382 716 63 64 8 8 14 28 
Wichita ..ccccccces coos 6,873 17,884 18 6 oe 3 $e 2 3 ai 
Pres Csi ee 
WOM ccccccecocds 191,423 212,931 39,475 42,824 6,933 7,664 19,158 16,688 8,406 8,476 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF aauaM STARE 


|, WisPom 


FLOUR 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





ARNOLD 


Off .0 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 


Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 
| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, 


U.S.A. 

















We are always ready oo, fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 












I «MIL_eD.tt. 
-. > SOURCE of WHEAT 
7 "Rly Fea iy SUPPLY 


verr we: ar ane 


’ @ One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill," 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point! 
of wheat production. 


@ In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 


@ Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 

® Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 


of Montana high protein wheat. 
pis 
eo 





MONTANA FLOUR ats 






“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshew, ’ 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





Robin ::, Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
ic: of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


\l ral 0 M ae 


Mv loronto, Monct 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 

















4 4 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Wheat 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Ran Winnipeg, Manitoba 


COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exch . Wi 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, ‘‘“GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS - 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F.C, ee naee SS. LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON on, INC., 

American 


Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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A D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 























> 
. 
co 








QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods sailing Co., Limited 





Cable Address LN 
“HASTINGS’ come oman Sena 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off: WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


a 








| 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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RING CO.,LTD. 


-MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG | 








A 
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<< =’ OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sey 

- juTe 4 JUTE - 
wt BA GS coro 

| BAGS - BAGS 

| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 


4 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


a. 














“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ''Woumacs" 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 





Since 1857 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





os ri & Sons 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


aN Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 





ag 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 





a — —= 
Ses 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 















TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


es 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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| ~=—s Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard ar 
spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard aeees Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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Food Preferences 
Mostly Habit and 


Hard to Change 


@ From the Pathfinder 


POPULAR writer observed with 
amusement how army recruits from 
southern mountain and farm districts 
turned up their noses at the best food 
that money could buy—dishes scientifical- 
ly balanced and expertly prepared— 
longed for their customary fried pork 
chops, fried ham, fried potatoes, hominy 
grits, greens overboiled with salt pork, 
blackeyed peas and molasses. 

They disdained such things as fresh 
asparagus tips, broccoli, spinach, cauli- 
flower, creamed carrots and green salads. 
They did not know them, therefore they 
did not like them. 

Yes, those hillbillies and greenies were 
funny about their food, all right. No 
doubt the story was quite true. But 
what the writer neglected to tell us was 
that those boys were just like everybody 
else in clinging to food habits. 

A short time ago someone looked into 
the eating habits of United States sen- 
ators. And he had the same sort of story 
to tell, though some of the senators had 
lived in Washington for many years. 

A New England solon had to have his 
maple syrup with practically every meal. 
Another clung to his baked beans and 
brown bread. 

Those from the northwest dairy country 
had to have their cheese, and some kept 
up the old practice of drinking butter- 
milk with fresh cream mixed in. 

Those from the Gulf region could not 
get on without their gumbo filet and cray- 
fish bisque. And senators brought up on 
hot biscuits and cornbread found nothing 
else so tasty. 

It is not strange that food habits 
formed in youth should persist, but it is 
rather queer that as a rule, we are 
prejudiced against new dishes. 

Dietitians have all the trouble in the 
A small 
minority like to explore and sample, but 
the Dutch want their sauerkraut, the 
Italians their spaghetti, Americans their 
corn on the cob, and the big majority 
regularly call for more of the same. 

But the new army recruits are young, 
and usually hungry, so they may learn 
and change. After a year or so, it seems, 
they prefer the camp food and eat it all. 


world in getting us to try them. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


POO OOOO OOO OOOO CCC CCCCCCCCCCTCCCT 
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R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, mo. 
‘Our 94th year 








COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN- Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


vaneeuvers 


Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


a 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


JUTE 
BAGS 















} 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills et Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


* 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Our H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


RS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Oable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Prodece Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 

















PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


The big game hunter went out one 
morning without a gun or camera. On 
the trail he met a lioness. She made 
a jump at his head and missed. She 
jumped again and he ducked. Three 
times she overjumped. The last time 
she disappeared over a little knoll. He 
thought this rather queer, so he peeked 
over the knoll, and there was the lioness 
practicing shorter jumps. 

¥ ¥ 
SOME CHOICE! 

“Give me a chicken salad,” said the 
customer. 

“Do you want the 40c one or the 50c 
one?” asked the waitress. 

“What’s the difference?” 

“The 40c ones are made of veal and 
pork, and the 50c ones are made of 
tuna.” 

¥v ¥ 
TALKATIVE 

The War Department, in “Behind 
Your Army,” reports the plight of a 
sweetheart whose soldier was somewhere 
in the Pacific area. She tore open his 
letter to find inside this typed slip: 
“Your boy friend still loves you. But 
he talks too much.” It was signed, 
“Censor.” 

vy 
SLIGHT DELAY 

Ted—If your motto was “Love ’em 
and leave ’em,” how come you got mar- 
ried? 

Tom—I didn’t leave soon enough. 

¥ ¥ 
STATISTICS 

A well-known statistician has recently 
observed that if all the people in the 
United States who eat at boarding 
houses were to be assembled at one long 
table they would reach. 

¥ ¥ 
JUST A LITTLE 

A New York lady was giving a bene- 
fit performance at Sing Sing. “Stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage,” she trilled. 

From the back of the room a deep 
voice ejected: “But, lady, how they do 
help.” 

v ¥ 
HMMM— 

They were watching the colored lights 
illuminate Niagara Falls. The bride be- 
stowed a tender kiss on the lobe of her 
spouse’s left ear, then whispered slyly, 
“Did all your friends at the stag sup- 
per congratulate you?” 

“Some,” he frankly admitted, “but 
eight of them thanked me.” 


v ¥ 
QUITE A WALK 


Draft Board Official—Where were you 
born, and where did you go to school? 

Dumb Donald—I was born in Oregon, 
but I went to school in Chicago. 

D. B. O.—Gosh—you had some way to 
go, didn’t you? 
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are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
specify 


* 
Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 








GROWN 
MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








GENUINE 
> Sx FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





—— 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
oe 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenechureh Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRoNTOPRI,” London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘ DorFrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRY,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Oable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets © GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”’ Dundee 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WaVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAS'1 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dretoma,"' Glasgow 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Il 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 


New York City and Sao Francisco 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


Toy- Mm amelel-, 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Jones-HEeTreLsSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Flour Specialists gua an 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produee Exchange NEW YORK 


John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


P. O. Box 646 



















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


EE RS ite Vb acd vess es uress 545.4 $4,904, 187 
eS Se rere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
Hurt Paliding - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - ~- Montreal 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..... eoccccccce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man, 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
BB 6:6. 9:0. 6 69'0.0089040668050008 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis... ° 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers a Co., 8st. 
Louis, Mo. 


Ltd., Winni- 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., Chi- 
GOOG, TH. ccncvocveccececesoscecocsses 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & ve Co., New 
York, N. FY. cccccces 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal.. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St, Louis, ee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, Ne VY. ccocccccccccccescccccccecs 
Bay State Milling Co., “Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake perp Seattle; 
Wichite .cccccccccccevses 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. ° 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y....++.- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.......++. eoccce 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas .... ecccccccocese 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N, Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas .osccseees 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis.... 


eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ..scccececesccvcssesecee 
Canadian Bag yew Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FOMTO ceccccccccccccccccccccsccccsece 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co. ee Ltd., Winni- 


POS, VANCOUVET .cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, ..cceee PTUTTTTT TTT 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis eocccccccccces 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. Glasgow, 
Scotland ...eeeseees cove 
Centennial Flouring Mills ‘Co, ‘Seattle. ° 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, LIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo, ccccsccvccccececs ° 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill......-.+eeeeeee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y.......+..- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour a ven vuaenen 
OrO@BON cccccccccccccccccecseccccsesecs 
Colorado Milling & "Elevator Co., Den- 
VOr, Colo. ..ccccccccccccccccvescccees 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
HANBAS .nccccccccccccccceccs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., — 
Scotland ..ccccccvccccvvces ecccccce 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. . 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


sete eeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, “Minn Weer eT Tee 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. 
Ghmir, BEIM, ccccccccccccsccccecvceces 
Dixie - Portland Flour Oo. oo ” Memphis, 
\, Seti erritrrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rt ts 
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Montreal, 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Yorks, N. FY. ccccccccccsccccscveccccces 
Dow Chemical .Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc, New 
Fork, WM. Fi cccvccccssvvsesceecsssece 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Mim, .cccccccccccccccscevceseces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO, cecccccccccces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, at: 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N, Y..ceeccecccseveeees 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 


City, Mo. cccccccscccccscce TETTeTTTy 

Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y..... eocccceveves 

Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J...eeeseees 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ..ceseeee eccecce eecccee 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G* Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 

grade, Mont. ..ccccccccccccsccces 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N, Y... 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me, cccccrcccccveccccccccescvece 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 


NOD. cccccccccessere eeccecccescecese 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis TETTTTiT 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 


GEE, ccccccececcccvescces 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, TWh. ccccscccccccccccccccces 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 


Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
Bam .ccos eocccsoccces ecccccceces 
Hart- Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... Coecceccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New York........ ee 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.... 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eeese eocccwccoce . Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas > 
MO. .nccccccccccccccvccccs eecccce e 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astico), Wis. cccccccscces 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan. 
sas City, MO. ....ccccccccccese 

Joseph, I. S., Go., Inc., Minneapolis. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ......... eecce eees 
Kimpton, w. s., & Sons, ‘Melbourne, 
Australia .ccccccccccecccccescesscces 
King,. H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee es 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
King Milling Co., 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Lowell, Mich basees eee 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Work, NN. Fe cccccccccccsccccccccsccce 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La, 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd, Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Me, ccccccesccs eee 


Lee, H. D., Flour Mills “Co., . Salina, 
Kansas ...... Cocccvcccccesecccccoce 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, Neb. ..cccece covccesevcees ee 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, NN. Deecccccce 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
KQnsas .ccccccccccccccce TTTT TTT 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland ...ccccccccccscccccccees 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccecccsccvccs TeETEET ERIE 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., COM, ccccccccccccvvcccccccccecses 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., "Lta., "London, 
England ..... eocecccecccccece eccccce 
Marsh & McLennan, “Minneapolis nabbewe 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N, J..... ° 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ..cccececes eccccccccccces 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, [10wa@ .....eeeeeee 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ., North Kan- 
was City, MO. ..cccccccccevccvceveces 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ., Columbus, 
ORI ccccccee Oeececeeserdscscoes coos 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago .... eee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., ‘Wilkes- Barre, 
PO. ccccccece evcccccces eececcccccce 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


Mont. ..ccccccces eecccccccces eccceccece 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, MO, cccccccccccoes TrTTTiiTy 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. wcoocce 
Morris, Cliff H., "& Co., Inc... New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas... 
Morrison, Wm., & a -, Glasgow, 
Scotland ......se6. ° 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
TEBRSAB ccccccccecccs eoccccees 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Ma.. 


ecepenailene ate 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. sccoee 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Wha, N@dD. cccccccccvecsccccccsccccccccce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..... Terre re errr re ee 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 
N. J. 


Clifton, 
Newton Milling & "Elevator "Co. » Newton, 
Kansas .cccescee ° 
New Ulm Roller Mill. ‘Co. + New Ulm, 
BEIM. coccccececccccces eoeecccccccces 
Noblesville Milling Co. ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Pere, BH. Bh evcevcesesdsoos esccece 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


eee eee seee 


Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
a -Agene Corp., Newark, N. J.. 
Ceccveecccssoccecece caserees ee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR], GUS. ccccccccccccccccccccces 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
HEOMSAS cccccsccces eeee 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo... 
Parrish & adirehabplncrats Ltd., Winnipeg, 


MOR, ..ccccee Covecccecrsevecececces 
Pearlistone, H. 8. ‘New York, Bs. Beeesse 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........ssee00. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Moe. .ccces eee 


eee eee weet eeeeeeeee 
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Rapid River — Co., Rapid City, 


G. Wh ccnsccosceseacas yr tri 
Red River Milling “Co. Fergus Falls, 
BHIMM, ceccccvcccccccccosecece 


Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., ~ “Mi 
waukee, Wis. ...... 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Bipeg, MAR. .cccccccccccscesccccccese 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Bask. .ncccccccccccccces eccces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ......sesseees eeccce 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIll...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... eecccccccccce 
Russell- Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ....6++6 eccce ‘ 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas..... 


eee meee eee sene 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Mimn. .cccccccesccccccceccecceces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) ante: Laboratories, 
IMC. coccccessccccce eeererecesss 
St. Lawrence Flour ” ‘Mills Co., Ltd., 
BEOMSTORL, COMOGR siceccocccvecsccses 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
BTR 6.0.00 0.646 00:000860968 06000500 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Fliouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WO, cccccccccess Co recccrceccccccecs 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......0... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIL... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Simonds- Shields- Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
GRO GH, Tk 0566006500406 028c0s000 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
BAG., TORE, TRAM, cococccccccsececes 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Gptesior, b. G., BOW Teticceccccvcess 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.....+....+- 
Swift & Co., Chicago... 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Wes. Wis Be. 40:06 006006086000 00600 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Co a eer rere ee 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and —s Co., St. 
a Pere ere 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, "England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City...... 
| Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


ee eeeeee 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BEIMM, cccccccccvccccce 


ee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill......0.e.:: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BE, 050000020 60bsrenceesecececececes 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 


. Se HORROR O wee eee eee eeereeeeee® 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, Si. 
Louis, Mo. erccccccccces: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
SE Ts GH. Se wenssnesescceee- 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
SRPG,. Wik bo 0.0:56 6050 6asedecsecseeses 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Wall- -Rogalsky Milling Co. +» McPhersot., 


PE. be-wn050 £00059 66006606652660. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
MH. De catvcecosec dé dues thea Aaae? 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend 
MED. n'65. 6560066005 2000680006008 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
WORem, GUGM cciccccvccccccseccces: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand well 
TO, MENOMs 6.000 000600000066 008008 
Weber Fiour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Ne\ 
Term, 8... ¥. 
Western Assurance Co., “Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
DOPORS, GRE. cccccosccesevccecvecs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.......++- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., ae” 
ter, Kansas ...... ° 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills. Co. coors 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......--- 
wage Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


ee eeeeee seeeeee 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill.....-- 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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IT’S A LOT MORE THAN bid 


“Just a hamburger,” he says, in that off-hand way of 
your free American who knows that his dime is good 
as any man’s. 

Then, while the meat sizzles on the grill, the coun- 
terman’s hand moves out, automaton-like, to the 
inevitable bin of rolls. A slice...a flip...a pat...and 
America’s most popular “short-order” meal clatters 
across the counter. 

It’s a lot more than “just a hamburger” though. 
Figured in nutrients, or in plain human satisfaction, it’s 
the unpretentious roll that makes the combination so 
well worth biting into. And white flour delivers most 


— 
Co 


of the food value that the sandwich provides. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the milling 
industry is helping to make America strong by pro- 
ducing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of 


flour, just write: 








How to “fix” a parking ticket 


Well, you did over park, didn’t you? 


OK, march down and pay the desk sergeant a dollar. 
Oh—you left your car for exactly 48 minutes, no more, 
no less? Then fight it, man — there’s a principle at stake. 
Demand a jury trial, bring along your witnesses, tell your 
story. Take it through to the highest court in the land. 
You can, you know. How trivial the offense makes no 
difference. Only, if this were not a free country, you'd slink 
along under a different standard. It’s “trivial” to listen to 
foreign broadcasts —but in France they shoot you for it. 


It’s “trivial” to criticize the Government—unless you’re in 


Holland where loose talk means the concentration camp. 

Don’t roar with anguish the next time you get a ticket. 
Instead, thank your stars for courts where you can say your 
say and see justice done. That’s one thing this war is about. 

We are fighting not so much to protect our free institu- 
tions, as to let them protect us. They enable us at General 
Mills to direct our research where we will, to manufacture 
what we choose, to give our most conscientious effort to 
the big job of feeding the nation. 

The more we use these rights, the more likely they will 
be our—and the world’s—salvation. 





